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FOREWORD 


has been the rapid departure from American classrooms of well-trained, 

competent teachers, both men and women. Their going can be traced 
chiefly to the operation of selective service, the urgent appeals which have 
been made for volunteers for the armed forces, the lure of high wages and 
more glamorous activity in defense industries, or the stark necessity of finding 
better paid employment when living costs have far outstripped any increments 
made in the meager salaries of teachers. Whatever the cause, the result has 
been the same—the loss of thousands of teachers, including many of exceptional 
competence and preparation. 

Into the places thus vacated have moved not only all our teaching reserves, 
but thousands of patriotic “ex-teachers” and partly-trained teachers, pressed 
into service sometimes quite reluctantly rather than let a school, or school 
department, actually be closed. Emergency certificates by the tens of thousands 
already have been issued to applicants having less preparation than normally 
would be required. Superintendents and schoolboards that once prided them- 
selves on rigid employment standards, far exceeding the minimums set by law, 
now have been forced to abandon nearly every consideration save that of 
availability. And the end is not yet! 

Confronted with this abnormal turnover in the teaching profession and with 
the problem of reestablishing sound standards for teaching service as soon as 
possible after victory is achieved, no educational leader can be unconcerned 
with what is happening in teacher education. What is being done to recruit 
and educate competent replacements for those who have left the profession 
and those sure to leave it soon? Is there an acceleration in teacher education 
which soon will overcome the existing scarcity of teachers having adequate 
preparation for their work? 

To these and related questions this issue of the RESEARCH BULLETIN is 
addressed. It gives an overview of teacher education as it exists at present, 
two years after our entry into the war. It indicates a number of significant 
recent trends and calls attention to many program adjustments and current 
problems in teacher education. 

The bulletin will be of special interest, to be sure, to those directly con- 
cerned with teacher education. For them it should provide the factual back- 
ground for more effective policies and programs. However, the information 
contained in this bulletin cannot safely be ignored by state school officers and 
public-school administrators as they formulate their postwar plans. The kind 
of schools we can have in the near future will be determined in no small 
measure by the supply of competent teachers available to operate them. Finally 
it is hoped that guidance workers will use this report to rediscover the chal- 
lenge in teaching as a life occupation and that because of it many will re- 
double their efforts to recruit for teaching service the capable young men and 
women for whom the demands and opportunities of the profession never 
have been greater. 


O*:. OF THE MOST SERIOUS LOSSES in education growing out of the war 


Witiarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 
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I. Introduction 


The data summarized in this bulletin per- 
in to teacher education as it is being carried 
on just two years after Pearl Harbor. Specifi- 
ally, the report deals for the most part with 
onditions in 148 institutions of higher educa- 
tion—140 public teachers colleges and 8 public 
normal schools, giving as many comparative 
facts as possible between conditions as we 
fnd them now and those which prevailed two 
years ago. Because the great majority of the 
reports came from “teachers colleges,” that 
tem often will be used in this bulletin to 
include all the respondents, except 
sme confusion is likely to result. 

It is believed that this report reveals some- 
thing more than the number, kind, and extent 
of changes which have come about merely in 
the institutions from which the data were ob- 
tained. There is reason to believe that the 
colleges which supplied information for this 
report are sufficient in number and sufficiently 
representative as to type and location that 
whatever trends and problems apply to them 
would apply rather generally to the work of 
teachers colleges and normal schools. 


where 


A Cooperative Study 


The facts presented here have been assem- 
bled thru the cooperative work of many indi- 
viduals and groups. From the first proposal of 
such a study the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges has taken keen interest in 
it Thru correspondence and conference cer- 
tain of its officers and committee members 
helped to plan the work, to develop the ques- 
tionnaire with which the information was ob- 
tained, and to encourage member institutions 
to supply the facts requested. One hundred 
and twenty-nine of the 148 respondents are 
member institutions of the AATC. To the 
oficers and members of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges and to all others 
who, in these busy times, supplied the facts 
requested, the Research Division expresses its 
gratitude. However, if there are shortcomings 
in the presentations and analyses, the Division 
is responsible for such weaknesses. 


Procedure Followed 
In October 1943, the Research Division’s 
questionnaire was forwarded to the presidents 
of all member institutions of the American 
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Association of Teachers Colleges and to all 
other teachers colleges and normal schools 
listed in the current directory of the United 
States Office of Education. The respondents 
were asked to give information about their 
respective institutions as of October 1, 1943, 
and—on items—to give the corre- 
sponding figures for October 1, 1941. Also, 
in addition to facts which could be expressed 
statistically, the respondents were asked to 
name and explain the most significant recent 
changes, problems, and centers of current in- 
terest in their respective programs of teacher 
education. 

Except as otherwise indicated, the facts re- 
ported in this bulletin are actual tabulations 


several 


or estimates derived from these questionnaire 
reports. 


Distribution of the Replies 


The 148 replies represent institutions in 
forty states and the District of Columbia. By 
geographic regions they were distributed as 
follows: 


Replies Percent 
Northeast (12 states and D. C.) 50 34% 
Southeast (11 states) 23 16 
Middle states (8 states) 31 21 
Northwest (9 states) 20 13 
Southwest (4 states) 15 10 
Far West (4 states) 9 6 


Total 148 100 


Region 


Reports were received from schools of vari- 
ous sizes ranging, according to their October 
1941 enrolments, from 74 to 3016 students. 
For the purposes of this bulletin the institu- 
tions were classified into three groups on the 
basis of their October 1941 enrolments as 
follows: 

Number of students Replies received 
enrolled, 1941 Number Percent 


800 or more 44 30% 
400-799 55 37 
Fewer than 400 49 33 


Group 


Large 
Medium 
Small 


When trends or problems have been found to 
differ for institutions of different sizes, the 
data are reported for each of the foregoing 
groups. 

All of the reports included in the tabulations 
for this bulletin are from publicly controlled 
institutions. Altho we received reports from a 





tew schools of education in universities and 
from a few private and denominational teachers 
colleges, it seemed unwise to combine the fig- 
ures reported from such schools with those 
from public teachers colleges and space would 
not permit their separate presentation. 


Organization of the Bulletin 


Section II of this report gives an overview 
of student enrolments in the teachers colleges 
as influenced by two years of war. In this 
connection the scope and general character of 
special wartime programs in the teachers col- 
leges must necessarily be considered, particu- 
larly. the special programs of the Army and 
Navy. The discussion deals also with student 
load, student activities, and other phases of 
student life. Section III is concerned with 
recent program changes, with modifications in 


general curriculum, with provisions which | 
been made for student acceleration, and wi): 
recent additions and eliminations of depar 
ments and courses. Section IV relates to pe 
sonnel problems and practices, to changes 
staff, and to any recent revisions in personne 
regulations pertaining to faculty member 
Section V gives a brief survey of the finang 
and housing situation. 

The final section of the bulletin seeks ; 
appraise some of the trends and problems whic) 
have been indicated. The evaluation is mac 
in part, thru a summary of the opinions ¢; 
the respondents themselves. However, this « 
tion seeks also to direct attention to some o/ 
the major implications of the data of this stud 
when viewed in terms of their own interre! 
tionships and in the light of facts from othe: 
sources. 


II. Teachers College Students 


Teachers colleges, in common with other 
types of institutions, have been called upon to 
help give the special training required of vari- 
ous members of the armed services. Any anal- 
ysis of enrolments, therefore, must take into 
account two types of students: (a) civilian 
students, preparing themselves for teaching 
service or at least pursuing the work regularly 
offered in the teachers colleges; and (b) mili- 
tary students, either those who actually are 
members of one of the armed services or who 
at least are pursuing some type of war service 
program that has been established by and for 
the federal government. First of all, however, 
the present total enrolments, including both 
civilian and military students, will be compared 
with the total enrolments of 1941. This will 
give only an indefinite and exaggerated picture 
of presentday teacher education, but it will 
show the extent of further losses in students 


from the already lowered enrolments preva 


ing in October 1941. 


Total Enrolment 


Losses in total enrolment in the teacher 
colleges during the past two years are con 
cisely summarized in Table 1, ranging from 
24 percent in colleges whose October 194! 
enrolment was less than 400 up to 30 percent 
in institutions normally enrolling more than 
800 students. For the entire group of 148 in 
stitutions the loss in total enrolment, in spite 
of the special war service programs, has been 
29 percent. 

Assuming that a similar rate of loss has been 
sustained in the teachers colleges and normal 
schools which were not reached by this study 
this means that in October 1943 the nation: 


schools for teacher education could have ac| 


commodated approximately 40,000 more stu 


TABLE 1.—TOTAL ENROLMENT IN 148 TEACHERS COLLEGES AND NORMAL 
SCHOOLS, OCTOBER 1941 AND OCTOBER 1943 





Number 
of 


Total enrolment egeet 
1941 1943 decrease 


Average enrolment 
1941 1943 








3 4 5 





55,193 30% 
30,149 28 
12,827 24 





98,169 29 
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dents without exceeding their 1941 enrolments. 
Moreover, according to an estimate by the 
U. S. Office of Education, the 1941 enrolment 
itself represented a decrease of about 30,000 
students, or about 17 percent, from the normal 
prewar figure.’ The fact that special schools 
of this type are operating so far below capacity 
is especially significant in view of the acute 
teacher shortage which now exists. 


Enrolment of Civilian Students 


When the enrolments of civilian students 
alone are considered, the sharp reduction in 
the amount of actual teacher education becomes 
more vividly apparent. Table 2 compares the 
October 1943 civilian enrolments of the 148 
colleges with their October 1941 enrolments. 
In these institutions a decrease of about 50,000 
in the number of civilian students is indicated 
or approximately half of the pre-Pearl Harbor 
enrolment. For the nation as a whole this 
would mean a drop since 1941 of nearly 75,000 
in the number of students pursuing the regular 
courses offered in teachers colleges and normal 
schools. Taking into account the fact that the 
October 1941 enrolment itself was down at 
least 30,000, the 1943 figure represents a loss 
of approximately 60 percent from the prewar 
enrolment level. 


TABLE 2.—ENROLMENT OF CIVILIAN 
STUDENTS IN 148 TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS, OC- 
TOBER 1941 AND OCTOBER 1943 





Number Percent 


Civilian enrolment 
0 nat: 
colleges 1941 





Group 


o 
1943 decrease 


2 3 4 


44 55,193 
55 30,149 
49 12,827 





Entire group... . 98,169 





The proportion of men and women in these 
enrolment figures merits special attention. 
Whereas in 1941, 36 percent of the students 
were men, by 1943 the proportion for civilian 
students had dropped to 12 percent. Contrasted 
with the decrease in total civilian enrolment 
of 51 percent, which is shown in Table 2, the 
decrease in civilian men students was 84 per- 


cent. Again these figures assume special sig 
nificance when related to the fact that one of 
the special problems of teacher shortage is that 
of maintaining at least a minimum number of 
men teachers. Apparently, the larger institu 
tions have had slightly better results in at 
tracting and holding men students than the 
smaller schools. The differences are not great, 
but the percent of men among the civilian stu- 
1943 in institutions of va- 
rious sizes were: large, 13 percent; medium, 
10 percent; and small, 9 percent. 


dents enrolled in 


Losses in enrolment for civilian students 

have not been spread equally over the various 

class groups. As compared with the general 

decrease of 51 percent for all civilian students, 

noted in Table 2, the losses for each class group 

were as follows: 

Percent of decrease, 1943 
as compared with 1941 

Freshman 46% 

Sophomore 55 

Junior 54 

Senior , 53 


Class group 


Large as the decrease has been in freshman 
enrolments after two years of war, it should 
be noted that the losses have been relatively 
greater for all the later class groups. Perhaps 
this is due to the ease with which emergency 
teaching certificates could be obtained in many 
instances and to the urgent calls which have 
been made by employers for even partially 
trained teachers. Whatever the cause or causes, 
the decrease in 1943 enrolments was relatively 
greatest at the sophomore level. 

In the reports from various colleges recent 
decreases in enrolment were attributed to dif- 
ferent factors and combinations of factors. In 
general, however, the pattern was substantially 
the same for teachers colleges of every size. 
The most frequently mentioned causes of loss 
of enrolment, with weighted rank numbers to 
indicate their relative significance in the reports 
received, were as follows: 

W eighted rank 
Military service of students 

and potential students............... 14 
The competition of industry a 2.2 
Low salaries of teachers in the 

state or region ee 4.4 
Withdrawal of NYA aid oP tp 6.2 
Accelerated programs ee 6.4 
Lowering of standards for certification. 6.4 


1U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Estimated College Staff, Enrollments, and Graduates 1941-42 and 
Enrollments and Staff for 1942-43. Circular 216. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1943. 4 p. (Planographed.) 
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Perhaps a word of explanation should be given 
with reference to the last two of the fore- 
going factors. The introduction of an acceler- 
ated program has operated to reduce student 
enrolments by hastening the date of graduation 
for students already on campus—by shortening 
the students’ normal stay at the colleges at a 
time when enrolments were not increasing to 
offset this effect. The lowering of standards for 
certification has encouraged students to leave 
college and enter teaching before they nor- 
mally would have done so, thus again tending 
to reduce college enrolments. Other reasons for 
declining enrolments mentioned by the respond- 
ents, but not cited frequently enough to justify 
their inclusion in the list of ranked items, were: 
acceleration of the rate of marriage ; abnormal 
demand for government employees; a distorted 
idea as to how best to render patriotic service ; 
the unusual demand for nurses; and adminis- 
trative and organizational changes within cer- 
tain colleges. 


Enrolment in Military and War 
Service Programs 


The number and percent of institutions in 
which some type of military, naval, or war serv- 
ice program was being carried on as of October 
1, 1943, are shown in Table 3. 

As might well be supposed, the special pro- 
grams of military and war service training have 
been placed with somewhat greater frequency 
in the larger colleges. The average enrolment 
in the sixty-six colleges having the special pro- 
grams was 689 students as compared with 473 
students for the entire group of 148 institu- 
tions. Typically, in colleges having such pro- 
grams 40 to 60 percent of all the students on 
campus are enrolled in them. 

The special military and war service pro- 
grams are provided chiefly, tho not entirely, for 


men students. Specifically, men constitute 95 
percent of those enrolled in the special p; 
grams—the chief exceptions being certain spe 
cial classes for nurses and for members of the 
Women’s Army Corps. The result is that, jp 
the colleges having the special programs 
proportion of men students is quite likely +, 
be greater than in normal times; so much s 
that when the enrolments of all the teachers 
colleges are pooled, the proportion of men sty 
dents is virtually identical with that for 194! 
namely 36 percent. Yet altho there has been p 
decrease in the percent of men students or 
campus in these institutions, 78 percent of a! 
the men students enrolled in October 1943 in 
the 148 cooperating schools are accounted fo 
by the special military programs of the sixt 
six schools having such programs. 


Observed Changes in Student Personne! 


Approximately a third of the respondents 
indicated that during the past two years some 
one or more noticeable changes have taken 
place in the composition or caliber of the stu 
dents. For the group of large colleges the pro- 
portion was more than a third—42 percent 
Nor were these statements based wholly on 
subjective personal observations. In nearly al! 
cases they were supported by definite averages, 
percentiles, and so on, comparing the entering 
students of 1943 with those entering in 1941. 

Thirty-nine respondents gave the compara 
tive ratings of their 1943 and 1941 entering 
classes on standard tests of intelligence or 
achievement or both. And twenty-eight of the 
thirty-nine, or 72 percent, indicated that the 
1943 classes made the higher average scores 
Perhaps one clue to this favorable situation i: 
found in the following explanatory comments: 
“With defense work nearby, only the more 
able students are now going on to college’: 


TABLE 3.—-NUMBER AND RELATIVE SIZE OF THE MILITARY AND 
OTHER WAR SERVICE PROGRAMS 





Total 
number 
: 
eges 
a s 


Number 
having 
war 


Percent Percent 
of students 
in the 
special 
programs 


Average enrolment, 1943 


College War 
service esa service 
programs whole programs 











Large 
Medium 
Small 


3 6 7 





28 
24 
14 





Entire group. 


66 
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and again, ““The students who enter now are 
definitely following their vocational preference, 
that is, they are coming in spite of lucrative 
positions available to them.” 

It should be pointed out, however, that not 
all entering classes.in 1943 were of higher qual- 
ity than those of 1941 and earlier years. Several 
reports candidly state that because fewer stu- 
dents are available the institutions have low- 
ered their entrance standards. In one case, for 
example, the college in 1938 admitted a class 
of slightly fewer than 150 students from some 
400 applicants. In 1943 it admitted a class 
about half as large yet accepted “almost every 
student who applied.” One report stated that 
altho the average 1.Q. of entrants in 1943 was 
slightly lower than in normal times “‘the seri- 
ousness of purpose is significantly higher.’’ An- 
other pointed out that the college is now get- 
ting relatively more of the highest ranking stu- 
dents and also relatively more of the least able 
ones—that in relation to these it is the large 
middle group which has diminished in size. 

Four respondents called attention to the 
lower average age of the 1943 entrants, two 
of them mentioning the consequent immaturity 
of the students and greater guidance responsi- 
bility of the college. Two respondents men- 
tioned the exact opposite situation, in which 
the entrance of older students, particularly 
married women, had raised the average age and 
maturity level of their entering classes. Two 
other changes noted were: (a) the improved 
economic status of students, with less need for 
outside work or financial assistance, and (b) a 
larger percentage of students who—in at least 
one college—are enrolling in the general four- 
year college course instead of in the various 
curriculums which point directly to teaching. 


Student Load 


Wartime conditions have produced no 
marked change in the typical student load in 
teachers colleges, according to our respondents. 
In 84 percent of the cases the replies were “No 
change.” Wherever any slight change has oc- 
curred, however, it nearly always has been in 
the direction of an increase rather than a de- 
crease and 13 percent of the colleges report 
that the typical student load has been increased. 
For 1941 only twenty-two colleges reported 
that the typical student load was something 
more than sixteen semester hours; for 1943, 
thirty-four colleges so reported. The median 
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of the typical loads reported for 1941 was 
16.4 semester hours; for 1943, 16.5 semester 
hours. 


Outside Work by Students 


It was not possible in this investigation to 
get a comprehensive and thoroly objective 
measure of the amount of outside work being 
done by teachers college students. College au- 
thorities did, however, state their opinions as 
to whether or not there was any change in the 


number of students doing outside work to help 
maintain themselves in the colleges between 
1941 and 1943. Slightly more than half of the 
respondents state that there has been no signifi- 
cant change; 17 percent report that the pro- 
portion has increased so far as their institution 
is concerned; 30 percent say that fewer stu- 
dents now work to help maintain themselves in 
college—a situation attributed by several re- 
spondents to the generally improved economic 
conditions of the state or region. 


Extracurriculum Activities 


Two-thirds of the teachers colleges report 
that since 1941 there have been far-reaching 
changes in the number and type of extracur- 
riculum activities in which their students en- 
gage. For the most part, the changes reported 
have to do with the curtailment or elimination 
of activities, the only notable exceptions being 
war related activities, intramural athletics, and 
informal daytime parties. On the other hand 
a wide variety of activities has been curtailed 
or, in some cases, eliminated altogether. Table 
4 lists the activities so mentioned and indicates 


TABLE 4.—EXTRACURRICULUM AC- 
TIVITIES CURTAILED OR ELIMI- 
NATED IN TEACHERS COLLEGES 





q y of ti 

as having been 
Curtailed Eliminated 

2 3 





Fr 





Intercollegiate athletics , 38 
Men’s athletics, general program.... 2 
Entire athletic program for both men 
and women <a 
General social functions. e 
Fraternities, sororities, clubs, or or- 
ganizations. . 
Dances... 
Debating. 
Dramatics. . 
Band, or other music groups 
Vearbook.... 
Homecoming 
Student tours 


me wawnwewn~ 








the number of colleges reporting that the vari- 
ous programs have been slowed down or 
stopped for the duration. 


Recent Personnel Practices Affecting 
Students 


Credit granted upon entrance into the armed 
forces—Altho we did not inquire specifically 
whether or not students drafted during a quar- 
ter or semester are regularly given some credit 
for the work completed, thirty-nine respond- 
ents mentioned the existence of such plans, 
sometimes indicating the conditions under 
which credit is granted. 

The most liberal of the plans described was 
one which gives the student a full semester’s 
credit in every subject in which he is making 
passing grades at the time of induction irre- 
spective of what time during the semester he 
leaves for military duty. The least liberal plan 
allows no credit for anything less than a half- 
semester’s attendance and allows full credit 
only if induction occurs within two weeks of 
the end of the term. Several colleges give par- 
tial credit toward graduation, not so much on 
the basis of “courses completed,” but rather a 
certain number of semester hours or quarter 
hours of “elective credit” determined by how 
much of the semester or term the student has 
completed at the time of his induction. For ex- 
ample, one college allows one hour of credit 
for each week of the semester the student 
spends on campus. The most common method 
of granting partial credit, however, seems to 
be to give half-credits in each course in which 
the student has done from about one-fourth to 
a little more than half of the required work, 
or full credit in each course if two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the term has gone by. 

In some instances the policy is quite definite 
and objective. For example, one statewide reg- 
ulation provides that if a student is inducted 
during: 

a. The first fourth of the semester, the college 
shall return his fees and grant no credit. 

b. The second fourth of the semester, the college 
shall return one-half of his fees and grant one- 
fourth of the usual credit. 

c. The third fourth of the semester, the college 
shall return one-fourth of his fees and grant one- 
half of the usual credit. 


d. The last fourth of the semester, no fees will 
be returned but full credit shall be granted. 


In contrast to such a policy, several colleges 
report that “each case is handled individually” 


or, in some cases, that “the college expects +, 
grant credit in such cases but no definite polic; 
has yet been formulated.” Some of these schoo! 
stated that they were awaiting some pronounce 
ment by the regional accrediting association 
the state university in their state, or the state 
board of education. 

Credits to be allowed when students return 
from military service—Approximately tw: 
thirds of the colleges cooperating in this stud) 
report that already their institution has adopted 
the policy of obtaining and using the records 
of the War Service Institute as a basis for 
granting certain additional service credits + 
students when they begin to return to college 
after service with the armed forces. In most 
cases the details of the plan apparently have 
not yet been decided, but certain maximums 
will be fixed with respect to the amount of 
credit which may be claimed for correspond 
ence study and other acceptable types of ex 
perience or service and each student’s records 
will be evaluated with reference to this stand 
ard. 

The only alternative plan mentioned in our 
reports was that of granting a blanket credit 
to returning military students on the assump 
tion that their military training and experi 
ence were the equivalent of the semester’s or 
year’s work with which they are automaticall) 
credited. Four colleges mentioned the adoption 
of such blanket-credit plans. 

Substitutes for NYA aid to students—l: 
reply to our question “Has your institution in 
troduced any plan to compensate for the NYA 
aid formerly available?” a great many respond 
ents said that nothing along this line had been 
done because the need for this type of aid had 
largely passed in their institution. Typical of 
such comments is the following: 

There seems to be no demand on the part of ou: 


students for part-time work and pay. We have 
several positions of this type that we cannot fill. 


In thirty-six colleges, however, or nearly 

fourth of those reporting, definite steps have 
been taken to compensate for the NYA help 
formerly available. For the most part these 
colleges have provided in their own budgets 
for the part-time employment of the needy stu: 
dents, using funds from their state appropria- 
tions or other sources to take the place of the 
NYA aid. One respondent mentioned the em- 
ployment of students as readers and clerical 2° 
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sjistants to the teachers identified with the spe- 
cial war service programs, thus making it pos- 
sible still to provide student aid from federal 
funds. Five respondents told of increased ac- 
tivity on the part of the college in helping stu- 
dents to find part-time employment in the com- 
munity. There were four reports of additional 
scholarships set up to take the place of the dis- 
continued federal assistance. 

General regulations affecting students—No 
significant change in the general regulations 
pertaining to students—where they may live, 
when and how much of the time they may be 
off campus, and so on—was reported from 87 
percent of the cooperating colleges. The few 
important changes which have been introduced 
are identified, almost entirely, with the neces- 
sity for students to live off campus instead of 
in the dormitories, a situation which has made 
it necessary to introduce certain new regula- 
tions and to exercise a different type of super- 
vision over some of the students’ activities. 
One respondent mentioned the fact that more 
attention now must be given to supervised 
study. Another indicated that the college had 
been forced to adopt a stricter policy with ref- 
erence to class attendance. 


Student Morale 


Altho it is difficult if not impossible to 
measure student morale in an objective fashion, 


the opinions of college administrators with re 
spect to any observed changes in morale cannot 
be disregarded. Has student morale been af- 
fected by the war? If so, in what direction and 
in what ways? Table 5 suggests an answer to 
these questions according to the best judgment 
of 136 of our respondents. 

Only 33 percent of the group believe that 
morale has been relatively unaffected by the 
war. Others feel that it is either definitely 
higher or lower than before. Significantly, too, 
the rise or fall in student morale seems defi- 
nitely related to the size of the institution. (See 
columns 4, 5, and 6 in Table 5.) 

Those who reported an improvement in stu 
dent morale mentioned such symptoms as: (a) 
the recognition on the part of students that 
their achievement in college is related to the 
war effort, (b) more seriousness of purpose, 
and (c) stronger motivation. Those who noted 
a drop in student morale called attention to: 
(a) uncertainty and inability to plan on the 
part of men who may be called into the armed 
services, (b) reduction in enrolment, which is 
discouraging to both faculty and students, (c) 
absence of men on campus, which restricts 
many usual campus activities, and (d) disap- 
pointment with which students who are pre- 
paring to teach have watched salary trends and 
the general status of the teaching profession 
during the war period. 


TABLE 5.—TRENDS IN STUDENT MORALE ACCORDING TO THE OPINIONS 
OF 136 RESPONDENTS 





Student morale is believed to be 


Unchanged after two years of war 
Higher than before the war 
Lower than before the war 


Corresponding percents for 
colleges in each group 


Medium 


All respondents 


Number Percent Large Small 


3 4 5 6 
29% 40% 28% 


53 35 40 
18 25 32 








III. Programs of Instruction 


Within the scope of this bulletin it is clearly 
impractical to attempt a detailed summary of 
the instructional programs available in teachers 
colleges and normal schools. The wide variety 
of organizational patterns and the still wider 
variety of course offerings could not be listed, 
much less described, in a report such as this. 
However, since the general outlines of teacher 
education are reasonably well known to the 
readers of this bulletin, and since this report 
is focused chiefly on trends and changes iden- 
tified with recent wartime conditions, a brief 
look at the instructional program from that 
point of view can be taken. 


Curriculum Patterns 


Almost without exception teachers colleges 
and normal schools provide instruction for two 
groups of civilian students: (a) those who are 
looking forward to some kind of educational 
service—some quite definitely, others some- 
what undecided as to a vocation but rather 
expecting to teach; and (b) a group of stu- 
dents with no intention of teaching, interested 
only in the general educational values to be 
derived from the program. Similarly, among 
the students who look forward to teaching, 
some usually are enrolled for work in special 
curriculums that point directly to the partic- 
ular fields of educational service in which they 
are interested, while others with broader or 
less clearly defined interests are pursuing a 
“general” curriculum in education which may 


lead them into any one of several fields 4; 
service. With these situations in mind, Table 
6 has been prepared to show how each of thes 
groups of students has been affected during 
the past two-year period. 

No significant difference seems to have 
curred in the proportion of students intending 
to teach, and not intending to teach, or in ¢! 
proportion of students pursuing the variou 
types of teaching curriculums. Apparently th 
losses in enrolment, already pointed out, hay 
been distributed rather uniformly and have 
drawn off similar quotas from all types of cur 
riculums, namely about half of the student 
enrolment of 1941. The greatest relative losses 
shown in column 4 of Table 6 are identified 
with the specialized curriculums for rural edu 
cation and administration, respectively. But 
since these curriculums normally accovnt fo: 
only a small percent of the students, the recent 
losses from these areas have not material; 
changed the total enrolment pattern. 

Perhaps it should be pointed out that not 
all the specialized curriculums listed in Table 
6 are found in every teachers college and nor- 
mal school. If there was only a general cur 
riculum or a general curriculum and one er 
two special curriculums in any of the cooperat- 
ing schools, all their civilian students, of course 
were reported for those programs. We were 
not concerned here with the number of cur 
riculums provided in the several institutions, 
but only with the distribution of enrolment 
losses during this abnormal period. Dispropo: 


TABLE 6.—APPROXIMATE DISTRIBUTION OF CIVILIAN STUDENTS IN 148 
COLLEGES ACCORDING TO TYPES OF CURRICULUMS BEING FOLLOWED 





Students not intending to teach... . 
Students intending to teach... . 
Pursuing a general curriculum. . 
Specialized teaching curriculums 
In rural education 
In elementary education... 
In secondary education. 
In administration 


In other special fields such as music, art, physical education, etc.. . 


Percent of 
Number of students Percent students 
— of in each 
1941 1943 decrease group, 1943 


2 . 3 2" 











13,9358 
82,170 
8, 7468 
73,424 
3,940 
28,159 14, 707 
29,216 13,622 
288 94 
11,821 5,892 


7, 0238 
40,113 

4,525* 
35,588 

1,273 





*In many cases the responden 
were not, expecting to teach. From extended observations and placement records, however, these estimates should be reasona))) 
dependable. 


ts had to estimate the number of students enrolled for a general curriculum who were, 20¢ 
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tionate losses sometimes have occurred in indi- 
vidual schools, but are so offset by the situation 
in other colleges that the total pattern of 
teacher education remains virtually unchanged 
except for the total shrinkage to about half the 
size of the program of 1941. 


Departments or Curriculums 
Discontinued 


Despite the facts just given, the past two 
years have not gone by without far-reaching 
changes in the organization of curriculums and 
departments. Perhaps most often in response 
to enrolment changes, but occasionally for other 
reasons as well, entire departments and cur- 
riculum sequences sometimes have been discon- 
tinued. In Table 7 are listed the fields in 
which either an entire department or a special- 
ized teaching curriculum which was in opera- 
tion in October 1941 has since been discon- 
tinued. Foreign languages and the practical 
arts head the list. 


Courses Discontinued 


A less drastic form of curriculum retrench- 
ment, but one that points in the same general 
direction, is that of discontinuing certain course 
offerings. Our respondents were not expected 
to supply the names of every course discon- 
tinued in their respective institutions since Oc- 
tober 1941, but we did ask them to select and 
name a few of the major ones which had been 
discontinued and to indicate the October 1941 
enrolment in these abandoned courses. Table 8 
is a summary of their replies to this question. 

Foreign languages again stand high in the 
list, but as Table 8 shows, only two of the 
abandoned courses were in the field of Spanish. 
For the most part the language courses cut off 
were Latin and German. Typical of the science 


TABLE 8—FIELDS OF STUDY IN 
WHICH SPECIFIC COURSES HAVE 
BEEN DISCONTINUED SINCE 1941 





Frequency October 
of 941 en- 
rolment 


Fields or areas of study 
mention 


2 3 


Foreign languages 14 264* 
Spanish 2 50 
Other ys 12 2148 

Sciences... i4 448 
Geology ce 4 RY 
Chemistry 4 146 
Physics 3 130 
Other. . 3 83 

Social studies 12 332° 

Practical arts 5§52® 
Industrial arts. . 410* 
Home economics. 120 
Agriculture. y d 22° 

Physical education “ 368! 

Mathematics 137¢ 

Art 430 

English... Se 

Library science... 25¢ 

Miscellaneous ee 95 


* Enrolment is for 3 courses fewer than column 2 shows 
> Enrolment is for 2 courses fewer than column 2 shows. 
© Enrolment is for 1 course fewer than column 2 shows. 





courses discontinued were titles such as: His- 
torical Geology ; Soil Geology ; Organic Chem- 
istry ; Biological Chemistry ; and Advanced Bi- 
ology. In the social studies -field, the defunct 
courses bore titles such as: Comparative Gov- 
ernment; Rise and Fall of World Cultures; 
Social Implications of Religion; American 
Constitutional History; Introduction to Con- 
temporary Society; and The Foundations of 
Western Civilization. Little information was 
given as to nature of the practical arts work 
recently omitted except in two instances, 
namely, Electric Welding and Costume De- 
sign. The remainder of the courses bore such 
indefinite titles as Advanced Home Economics, 
or perhaps just Industrial Arts. The physical 


TABLE 7.—DEPARTMENTS OR SPECIALIZED CURRICULUMS DISCONTINUED 
SINCE OCTOBER 1941 





Department or specialized teaching curriculum 


which has been discontinued 





1 





Total 1941 enrolment 
in the department or 
curriculum discontinued 


Frequency 
of 


mention 





Foreign languages (includes Latin, Greek, French, German, and Romance languages)... . 
Practical arts (includes industrial arts, home economics, and agriculture) . 
Special war programs (includes civilian pilot training and officers’ training) 








education courses discontinued were Physical 
Education for Men; The Theory of Coaching 
Athletics ; Swimming for Women ; and courses 
relating to the management and coaching of 
various specific sports. In mathematics, the 
courses eliminated were College Algebra ; Trig- 
onometry; Analytical Geometry; Calculus; 
History of Mathematics; The Mathematics of 
Finance; The Teaching of Arithmetic; and 
Advanced General Mathematics. Course titles 
in the remainder of the fields listed in Table 8 
indicate little more about the courses them- 
selves than do the area names here listed. 
Among the miscellaneous courses were Adult 
Education, Commercial Law, and an Aviation 
Ground Course. 


Departments and Curriculums Added 


The number of departments and curricu- 
lums listed as having been introduced since 
1941 far exceeded the number of departments 
and curriculums discontinued. Table 9 indi- 
cates the areas in which whole new departments 
or new sequences of course offerings have been 
introduced during the past two years, together 
with the October 1943 enrolments in these new 
departments and curriculums. 

The introduction either of a new Spanish 
department or of a curriculum which allows 


TABLE 9.—DEPARTMENTS OR SPE- 
CIALIZED CURRICULUMS INTRO- 
DUCED SINCE OCTOBER 1941 





Frequency October 
of 1943 


Department or curriculum introduced 


en- 
mention rolment 


1 


Foreign languages (includes Spanish, 24; 
and one each of German and Portu- 


Education (includes rural education, 
kindergarten-nursery, extension de- 
partment, refresher curriculum, ele- 
mentary, visual aids, remedial, spe- 
cial, and educational statistics) 

Commercial or business education (in- 
cludes secretarial, retail selling, busi- 
ness administration) 

Science (biology, premedicine, preden- 
tistry, prenursing, laboratory tech- 


Premilitary (aviation mechanics, aero- 
nautics, preflight aviation, meteorol- 
ogy, radio code, cartography) 

Practical arts (industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, and agriculture) 

Engineering (chemical and general)... . 

Physical education 

Occupational therapy 

Social service 


-NNwWw ee O 





for specialization in the Spanish language eas 
leads the field of significant additions to +} 
instructional program. However, the exte; 
sions and modifications of work in education 
business education, practical arts, and science 
indicate lively interest in all these areas. 


New Courses Introduced 


To pursue the inquiry a little farther, we 
asked our respondents whether or not certain 
specific new courses have been introduced 
largely as a result of wartime conditions. More 
than three-fourths of them answered in the 
affirmative. Moreover, each respondent named 
two or three of the most significant of these 
new courses and gave the October 1943 en 
rolment in them. From these responses Table 
10 has been compiled. Some of the courses men 
tioned were plainly identified with the new de 
partments and specialized curriculums just 
described. Many, however, belonged not to 
these new areas but to departments already es 
tablished and within the framework of regula: 
curriculums. 

In Table 10 it is the field of social studies 
in which the greatest activity is indicated, par 
ticularly the field of geography. Typical of the 
new course titles were such listings as: World 
Geography ; Geography in World Affairs ; Ge 
ography of the War Zones; Geographic Fa 
tors and World Peace; Geography of the Fa: 
East ; Geography of Russia; Geography of the 
Mediterranean ; Geography of Latin America 
and Geography of the Pacific. 

In the field of history, courses of the follow 
ing types were common: Historical Back 
ground of World War II; World Histor 
since 1915; Europe since 1870; History of the 
Far East; History of Latin America; Histor) 
of Canada; and Diplomatic History of the 
United States. The new courses in economics 
dealt with three areas: the economic problem: 
of the United States in the postwar period, eco 
nomic aspects of Latin American relations, ani 
the economic phases of the present war. The 
remainder of the new social studies courses 
tended to deal with broad problems and to cut 
across subjectmatter lines. They bore such titles 
as: World Affairs; War Aims; Social Back- 
grounds of the War; Current World Event:: 
Public Opinion in War Time; Postwar P!an- 
ning; Problems of the Pacific; the Middle 
East; Latin American Relations ; Foundation: 
of American Democracy; The British Empir 
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in the Present Crisis; and The United States 
and World War II. 

The wartime emphasis in the new science 
courses mentioned by the respondents was 
clearly evident from such titles as: Science for 
Defense; Preinduction Physics; Economic Bi- 
ology; Wartime Biology; Navigational As- 
rronomy; and Meteorology and Climatology. 
Similarly we find in mathematics such titles as: 
Mathematics Refresher Course for Military 
Students; Applied Mathematics; Artillery 
Mathematics ; War Mathematics ; and Mathe- 
matics for Men. 

Courses which in Table 10 are classified 
under “Aviation,” “Navigation,” and so on 
thru “Drafting and Blueprint Reading” might 
perhaps have been more properly distributed 


TABLE 10—FIELDS IN WHICH SPE- 
CIFIC NEW COURSES HAVE BEEN 
INTRODUCED BECAUSE OF WAR- 
TIME CONDITIONS 





October 
1943 en- 
rolment 


Fields of study, or classification of the sae icra 


new courses introduced mention 


1 3 


Social studies... . 
Geography 
History... 
Economics 


Other 


Science 
Meteorology. . 
Physics... .. 


Astronomy... 

Electronics 

Chemistry 

Physiology. . . 

Geology. 

General... . 
Mathematics...... 
Aviation..*.... 

Navigation. ...... 

Radio and code. . : : 
Cartography and map reading. . 
ES re 
Drafting and blueprint reading. . 
PIN. a nicdicy sciccns 
Home economics and nursing 


2624 
1,956 
iF 30 
General methods in education......... 726 
Miscellaneous 198! 


Business education 
Physical education 





5 


* Enrolment is for 18 courses fewer than shown in column 2 
® Enrolment is for 9 courses fewer than shown in column 2. 
* Enrolment is for 4 courses fewer than shown in column 2 
“Enrolment is for 1 course fewer than shown in column 2 

* Enrolment is for 3 courses fewer than shown in column 2 
* Enrolment is for 2 courses fewer than shown in column 2. 





thru such broader fields as science or industrial 
arts. However, because of the quite direct wat 
service aspect of these courses, and also because 
it was frequently impossible to tell from the 
title of the course the department in which it 
was given, these new courses have been listed 
separately, if somewhat illogically. Among 
them were such specific titles as: The Teaching 
of Preflight Aeronautics; Preflight Engines; 
The Science of Aviation ; Celestial Navigation ; 
Marine Navigation; Navigation and Meteor- 
ology; Aerial Navigation; Introduction to 
Radio; Radio Construction; Radio Communi- 
cation; Radio Telegraphy; Radio Code; Car- 
tography and Map Reading; Political and So- 
cial Cartography; Military Map Interpreta- 
tion; Aerophotography; Aircraft Drafting; 
and Blueprint Reading. 

The new work in home economics included 
such new courses as: War Menus; Nutrition; 
Canteen Cooking; Food and Clothing Conser- 
vation; Practical Nursing; and First Aid. In 
the field of foreign languages, Spanish courses 
again led the field. In business education and 
physical education, the new courses seem to 
follow usual patterns more nearly than in most 
other fields, apparently being introduced to 
meet a new demand rather than for the pur- 
pose of redirecting previous course offerings. 

The two new English courses mentioned 
were World Literature and Democracy as Re- 
flected in American Drama. The new courses 
in educational methods were, for the most part, 
refresher courses or short intensive courses to 
meet the requirements for emergency certifica- 
tion. Miscellaneous titles included: Speech 
Correction; Art in Wartime; Occupational 
Therapy ; Forestry Conservation ; and Guiding 
High School Students into War Services. 

Whatever else the war has meant to schools 
engaged in teacher education one thing seems 
certain. It has not meant “instruction as usual’’ 
or stagnation in curriculum development. Com- 
pressed into Table 10 is the summary of 415 
courses, enrolling about 22,000 students. Yet, 
this table represents, not the total picture of 
curriculum revision, but merely a compilation 
of “most significant new courses,” a few from 
each institution. 


Change in Emphases 
Two other effects of the war on instruc- 
tional programs should be pointed out, altho 
no specific facts will be marshalled here to in- 
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dicate the extent of their influence. First, there 
is the matter of shifting enrolments within an 
institution—fluctuations in the popularity and 
relative significance of various courses and de- 
partments. Almost overnight certain courses 
that once attracted large numbers of students 
have lost their appeal, while others once ig- 
nored are now serving large numbers of stu- 
dents. Second, without either the discontinu- 
ance of any course or the introduction of a 
single new title the work of a department has 
sometimes undergone a fundamental revision, 
merely thru changes in instructional emphasis 
or the adoption of new approaches. 

As a specific illustration of the first of these 
changes one respondent pointed out that the 
“entrance of men students into military serv- 
ice as they become of age has created heavy 
demands for beginning science and mathematics 
courses but has greatly decreased the demand 
for advanced courses in these fields.” Another 
said, “Our Spanish department has changed 
from a minor to a major field.” Several men- 
tioned the fact that recent changes in the ratio 
between men and women students had de- 
creased the interest in, and emphasis upon, 
some courses and increased the importance of 
other courses and departments. 

A high percent of the comments told of 
recent efforts made to adapt the work of nearly 
all classes to the students’ current problems 
and needs. For example, the replies told of: 
“reevaluation of objectives, policies, and pro- 
cedures by various faculty committees”; “a 
heavy emphasis on evaluation”; ‘emphasis, 
temporarily at least, on practical work designed 
to fit students to take their places intelligently 
in the war effort”; “instruction in. many 
courses pointed quite directly toward current 
problems growing out of the war”; and “em- 
phasis being placed on the functional aspect of 
all courses.” One respondent spoke of “in- 
creased emphasis on community experiences 
and activities, health and physical fitness, the 
preparation of prospective teachers for effec- 
tive curriculum revision, development of unity 
and goodwill among various racial and religious 
groups, and the recognition and evaluation of 
propaganda.” A regular course entitled Sci- 
ence Orientation has been geared to current 
interests in one school by including work on 
such things as synthetic rubber, explosives, nu- 
trition, aerodynamics, and ballistics. Still an- 


other important emphasis during recent month; 
according to our respondents, has been th, 
strengthening of guidance programs including 
in some instances, the fundamental reorga; 
zation of guidance procedures and personne! 

The net effect of this changing pattern 0; 
student interest and institutional emphasis c: 
scarcely be poured into the mold of tabula: 
presentation. Yet some of the major trends, 4: 
reflected by enrolment figures, are show: 
rather clearly in Table 11. The basis for thi; 
table was our question to the cooperating 
schools, “Which curriculums or department: 
have changed most in size (in your institution 
since October 1941? List them, giving com 
parative enrolment figures for October 194| 
and October 1943.” Table 11, therefore, is , 
summary of changes in enrolment in various 
departments or fields of study as reported for 
“the extreme cases,” a few from each institu 
tion. It brings out three points about each de 
partment or area which may well be noted 
(a) its total frequency of mention as one of 
the fields of greatest “change in size since O 
tober 1941”; (b) whether the changes hay: 
been increases, decreases, or both; and (c 
what the percent of net gain or loss in enro! 
ment has been in each department or area f. 
all the colleges reporting on them. 

On the basis of mere frequency of mentio: 
as fields in which marked changes have « 
curred since 1941 the half-dozen leading area: 
are: the general field of teacher education, in 
dustrial arts, science, mathematics, physical ed 
ucation, and the social studies. The depart 
ments of science and mathematics, howeve: 
have expanded in size in quite a number of 
schools, so that the net loss of students in thes: 
areas was much less than in the others. Ty; 
ically the percent of net loss shown in colum: 
5 is high enough fully to justify identification 
of these fields as areas of marked change in 
the institutions which named them, ranging 
usually from about 55 to 70 percent. The on)\ 
three areas for which net gains were reported 
—and two of these reflecting the change « 
curring in a very small number of colleges 
are: Spanish, engineering, and occupationa! 
therapy. 


Provisions for Acceleration 


Approximately two-thirds of the colleges re- 
sponding to our inquiry have made some pro- 
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vision for speeding up the students’ work— 
some plan of acceleration—in addition to any 
plans regularly followed. Some, however, state 
that because of the all-year program regularly 
followed in their respective colleges, no further 
plan of acceleration seems to be feasible. In 
providing for more rapid student progress the 
small colleges have acted just as frequently as 
have the larger schools. In a number of cases 
acceleration has been achieved by more than 
one method; for example, by the reorganiza- 
tion of the yearly calendar and a general in- 
crease in the typical student load. In some 
cases entering students are not allowed to pur- 
sue an accelerated program, this privilege being 
reserved to juniors and seniors whose previous 
records indicate their ability to carry the more 
intensive program. 

A change to an all-year program, either in 
the form of four twelve-week quarters or three 
sixteen-week trimesters, was reported by thirty 
colleges or 20 percent of those covered by this 
study. Modification of the regular summer- 
session program was mentioned by fifty-six of 
the respondents and in half of these cases the 
result was, to all intents and purposes, an all- 
year program. Altho no change had been made 
in the usual two semesters of the regular school 
year, a twelve-week summer session had been 
established allowing proportionate credit for 
the work accomplished. The other half of the 


TABLE 


fifty-six cases were maintaining something less 
than a twelve-week summer session but in each 
case the plan represented either the establish- 
ment of a summer session not ordinarily con- 


ducted or the lengthening of the short session 
heretofore provided. Two colleges had changed 
over to the three sixteen-week trimester plan 
for a year, but had gone back to their original 


quarter or semester plans. Three of the col- 
leges mentioned the use of an all-year program 
but only for their special war training classes. 
Neither of these last two groups is counted in 
the percents given in the early part of this 
paragraph. 

Summer sessions, always numerous in the 
schools concerned with teacher education, had 
become almost a universal characteristic of the 
teachers colleges of 1943. The operation of one 
or more summer sessions during the summer of 
1943 was reported by 96 percent of our re- 
spondents—by 100 percent of the large colleges, 
98 percent of the medium-sized schools, and 
90 percent of the small institutions. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of those having summer 
schools in 1943 had more than one summer ses- 
sion, sometimes one after the other, sometimes 
two or more sessions running simultaneously 
for different lengths of time. In the colleges 
with a single summer session the twelve-week 
and the six-week terms were far more popular 
than those of any other length. Where more 


11—DEPARTMENTS OR CURRICULUM FIELDS MENTIONED BY 115 


RESPONDENTS AS THOSE IN WHICH MAXIMUM CHANGES IN ENROL- 


MENT HAVE OCCURRED SINCE OCTOBER 


1941 





Department or curriculum field 


General field of teacher education 


Mathematics 

Physical education. series’ 

Social studies , 
Commercial and business education. ... 
Foreign languages. . 


Home economics. . . 
English 
Agriculture... 


Library science... . ne 
Occupational therapy 


frequency 


mention 


Percent of change 
in enrolment 
October 1941 to 
October 1943 


2 5 


Total 
Decreases 
reported 


Increases 
of reported 
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than one session was held the six-week term was 
found more than three times as often as any 
other type, its nearest competitors being the 
three-week, five-week, and eight-week terms in 
the order named. During the summer of 1943 
the combined summer-school sessions of 136 
teachers colleges provided 442,280 student 
weeks of instruction, which is almost the equiv- 
alent of a semester’s work for 25,000 students. 

Acceleration thru a general increase in the 
typical student load was reported for thirty- 
two colleges, or 22 percent of the group. 
Other means of acceleration, each mentioned 
only a few times, were: lengthening of the 
school week ; the introduction of extension serv- 
ice or the broadening of that program; the 
provision of special short courses to allow stu- 
dents to complete certain requirements in less 
than the usual time; and the elimination of 
holidays and vacation periods during the school 
year. 

With reference to holidays three respondents 
said that several had been completely elimi- 
nated. In one case the Thanksgiving holiday 
had been cut to a single day. Two colleges had 
completely eliminated the Easter or spring va- 


TABLE 12.—PERCENT OF CIVILIAy 


FULL-TIME STUDENTS FOLLOow. 


ING ACCELERATED PROGRAMS ly 
EIGHTY-FOUR TEACHERS COL. 
LEGES IN 1941 AND IN 1943 





Number of colleges ;, 

which the percent ing 
cated were following 
accelerated ‘Programs 


October 
1941 


Percent of students 


October 
1943 


3 


None—(0 percent) 

1 to 25 percent 

26 to 50 percent 
More than 50 percent 





Median percent following acceler- 
ated programs 





cation and three had reduced it merely 
“long week end.” In like manner, six ha 
shortened the Christmas recess to a single wee 
The extent to which the various major pla: 
of acceleration were being followed by 
civilian students in eighty-four colleges in 0 
tober 1941 and in October 1943 is suggest: 
by the data of Table 12. Slightly over a 


of all the civilian students in 1943 were taking 


advantage of some form of accelerated ; 
gram. 


TABLE 13——THE ADMISSION OF NONHIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES TO 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 





Conditions of admission 
College will admit students with three years of high-school work, but usually requires: principal's recom- 
mendation, high rank in high-school class, passing of seventeenth*birthday, and satisfactory showing 
on an entrance test 


Percent’ of 
colleges 


Number of 
colleges 


2 3 


25 
21 
19 


65 


Will admit students with three-and-one-half years of high-school work, plus additional requirements 


Will admit three-and-one-half-year students only if they have completed sixteen units of high-school 


High-school pupils lacking two credits for graduation may enrol for half-time work in the —- while 
completing the requirements for high-school graduation 

High-school students having completed fifteen of the sixteen required units are admitted 

Each case is handled individually, and a very few nonhigh-school graduates have been admitted 

Co.lege has accepted a statewide regulation or policy but to date (November 1943) has accepted no 
students under that plan 

Have tried admitting three-and-one-half-year students but abandoned the plan even as an emergency 
measure ‘ 





* A requirement often mentioned was that the high school agree in advance to award the high-school diploma on condition 


that the student’s college record is satisfactory during the first semester or year. 
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Admission of Nonhigh-School Graduates to have been quite conservative with respect to 
the concessions granted, and there is little to 


Considerable interest has been expressed dur- ~ .. : 
indicate that many such plans will become per- 


ing the past two years in having certain pupils 
admitted to college before completion of the 
regular high-school course. Advocates of this 
plan have felt that the more able and mature , ; 
pupils in the senior high school should have An over-all view of the facts presented in 
the chance to enter college before facing induc- this section of the bulletin strongly suggests 
tion into the armed services. The extent to that any teachers college program which has 
which teachers colleges have introduced some been untouched by war conditions, which is 
such plan for the early admission of nonhigh- being carried on in the traditional way with 
«chool graduates and something as to the na- little or no change from prewar patterns, must 
ture of the plans adopted are shown in Table be regarded as the exception rather than the 
\3. The larger colleges seem to have been a ‘ule. Nor will the critics of educators, who 
little more ready to experiment with the low- like to call attention to the “lag” of instruc- 
ered entrance requirements which, for the tional emphasis behind social needs, find sup- 
eroup as a whole, have found their way into port for their jeremiads in this account of the 
a little less than half of the teachers colleges vigorous and extensive activities of the teachers 
responding to our inquiry. From the comments colleges in program planning and curriculum 
of the respondents, most of the colleges seem adaptation. 


manent. In several cases the respondents were 
careful to explain and underline the fact that 
this represented “an emergency measure.” 


had 
week 
plans 
y the 
1 Or 
ested IV. The Teaching Staff 
fifth 
aking The fundamental changes in enrolment and Several facts will be apparent immediately 
pro in program described in the foregoing sections when this table is examined: (a) the sizable 
obviously have been accompanied by numerous _ reduction in teaching staffs in spite of the mili- 
readjustments of teaching staffs. Indicative of tary and special war service programs that 
the scope and general character of these read- have been introduced; (b) the reduction in the 
justments, Table 14 compares the full-time percent of men on teachers college faculties— 
teaching staffs of 1941 and 1943, respectively, and the smaller the college, the greater the 
for 139 teachers colleges. change in this particular; and (c) the exist- 


TABLE 14.—NUMBER OF MEN AND WOMEN, RESPECTIVELY, ON THE FACUL- 
TIES OF 139 TEACHERS COLLEGES IN OCTOBER 1941 AND OCTOBER 1943 





Number of Percent for the colleges in each group 
Classification full-time — -—- ——- — 
staff members Large Medium Small _ Entire group 


£( 2 3 4 5 6 


The 1941 full-time staf: 


The 1948 full-time staf: 


(Civilian assignment) * 
(Military assignment) * 
meee aig oh 50 

(Civilian assignment) * ea ised (3,613) 

(Military assignment) * ; ( 158) 
Total civilian* 6,204 85 87 
Total military®................ re 918 15 il 13 
Entire full-time staff, 1943 7,122 100 100 - 100 





Number of colleges reporting on this item TD, See 43 52 139 








ndition * Faculty members whose time was being divided between civilian and military classes were reported, not for both groups, 
but classified according to their major responsibility. 
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ing ratio of 87 to 13 percent between the in- 
structors of civilian and special military stu- 
dents, respectively. 

A further analysis of the 1943 teaching staffs 
is afforded by Table 15, which shows the pro- 
portion of visiting professors and temporary 
appointees and the percent of men and women, 
respectively, in the group concerned with ci- 
vilian students and in the group reassigned 
to special military or war service classes. The 
visiting instructors and temporary appointees, 
numbering 510 for the 139 institutions, repre- 
sent 7 percent of the combined 1943 teaching 
staffs. Not all were assigned to work with 
military students, of course, but if all had 
been assigned to the special programs only 408 
regular instructors, or 6 percent of the total 
number, would have needed to be reassigned 
to such special classes. It will be noted that 
the percent of visiting and temporary teachers 


is largest in the smaller institutions. A little 
more than four-fifths of the group assigned t 
military or special war service classes are men. 
Consequently we find that, for the combined 
teaching staffs, 96 percent of the women are 
teaching civilian students as compared with 77 
percent of the men. Teachers relatively new 
to the institution, that is appointed since Oc- 
tober 1941, constitute 13 percent of the entire 
group. The percent of new teachers is consid- 
erably higher in the smaller colleges than in 
the larger ones. 

Only a few of the significant differences be- 
tween the teaching staffs of 1941 and 1943 
were brought out by Table 14, already pre- 
sented. Several other trends, therefore, are 
shown in Table 16 expressed in terms of the 
“percent of difference” between the 1943 situ- 
ation and that which existed in 1941. For the 
whole group of 139 colleges the decrease in 


TABLE 15.——-COMPOSITION OF THE TEACHING STAFFS OF 139 
TEACHERS COLLEGES, 1943 





1 2 3 4 5 
Ratio of regular staff members to visiting eu thanendl and temporary appointees: 
Regular. ... bal nnse MGS a aed ac ew Rite Gee Milas sone 94% 93% 91% 93° 
Temporary . = ER Fe ea, ae ene 6 7 9 7 
Ratio of men to women among instructors of military and war service classes: * 
Men : ee a A ee eS!” ae PE LS Ot ae ‘ 82 85 82 83 
Women.... ous kW Ske Dis aeen o CEaMTRNEA Mocs bebwieoirs «°° ; 18 15 18 17 
Percent of staff members assigned to the instruction of civilian students: * 
ee Ver eee ee ee ee 76 79 79 77 
Women..... bes sib Cah ce Gieltaie dds 4 CAKMA AN a, do's Sb a cdisinis ik 95 97 97 96 


Percent for the colleges in each group 








Percent of staff members, October 1943, who were not members of the faculty in 


Cataber SOG... . ov cevewrsceste cutee ete ed sepebtiehtes> « 





11 16 17 13 








"Faculty members whose time was being divided between civilian and military classes were reported, not for both 


groups, but classified according to their major responsibility. 





TABLE 16—EXTENT OF REDUCTION IN TEACHING STAFFS BETWEEN 
OCTOBER 1941 AND OCTOBER 1943 IN 139 TEACHERS COLLEGES 





Type of decrease 


Percent of difference, 1943 as compared 
with 1941 





Large Medium Small Satire group 














Large Medium Small Entire group 


1 2 3 4 5 
Decrease in the total number of full-time teaching positions................... — 9% — 5% — 9% — 8% 
Decrease in staff, counting only those assigned to civilian classes.............. —22 —16 —18 —20 
Decrease in number of men, including those with military as well as civilian as- 
IE 5 ii os os CES a ee Fw ee ocd CRT EL EN bands coe sees —14 —10 —16 —13 
Decrease in number of women, including those with military as well as civilian ‘ 
BB ce kdcuie ic + © 5,6:4. dun 9 ocean ee i eis beeen einidide-e-v.0 «© -— 3 -1 - 4 - ; 
Decrease in number of men, counting only those assigned to civilian classes ...... —35 —29 —34 —33 
Decrease in number of women, counting only those assigned to civilian classes... . - 8 -—4 -—7 — 7 
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full-time teaching positions has been 8 percent, 
counting those who teach special military stu- 
dents as well as civilians. If only those assigned 
to civilian classes are counted, however, the 
1943 staffs are 20 percent smaller than those 
of 1941. Similar comparisons with respect to 
decreases in the number of men and women 
faculty members, respectively, show that there 
are 13 percent fewer men and 3 percent fewer 
women than in 1941. Also, that if the count 
is restricted to teachers of civilian classes only, 
the reductions have been 33 percent for men 
and 7 percent for women. Consistently, the 
percent of change is lowest for the medium- 
sized institutions. Altho we cannot name with 
certainty the factors responsible for this obser- 
vation, the most probable explanation suggested 
by our findings is that the new military pro- 
grams have had the largest relative influence 
in the large institutions, and that heavier en- 
rolment losses and generally less favorable 
working conditions are reflected in the higher 
percentages for the small colleges. 

The extent to which the rate of turnover 
has been accelerated in teachers college staffs 
is shown in Table 17. The larger the institu- 
tion the higher is the percent in which the 
rate of turnover has been stepped up during 
the past two years. A little more than three- 
fourths of the colleges report an abnormal rate 
of turnover for their respective faculties and 
for the entire group of 148 colleges the amount 
of the increase has been 171 percent. 

The relative significance of various causes of 
withdrawal, so far as these causes were known 
to the respondents, is shown in Table 18. The 
first, third, and fourth causes of withdrawal 


listed in this table seem to have struck with 
greater relative force at the larger institutions. 
The first and fourth items, entrance into the 
armed forces and working for the federal gov- 
ernment, account for 965 of the 2209 cases, 
or 44 percent of the entire group. 

Difficulty in finding competent instructors 
to fill certain vacancies were reported by 63 
percent of the respondents—by 60 percent of 
those from the smallest colleges ; by 70 percent 
of those from the largest group. Perhaps the 
higher standards required by the larger insti- 
tutions were at least partially responsible for 
their greater difficulty in this particular. 

Table 19 lists the departments or instruc- 
tional fields named by the respondents as those 
in which instructors have been especially hard 
to find. Also, in the final column of the table, 
are listed the vacancies which (at the time the 
questionnaire was returned) had not been filled 
because qualified instructors had not yet been 


TABLE 17.—RATE OF TEACHER TURN- 
OVER IN 148 TEACHERS COLLEGES, 
1941 TO 1943 





Indication 
Criterion rh 
increase 
1 2 
Percent of colleges reporting that turnover has been 
abnormally great since 1941: 
Large. . — cake 80% 
eer rr 76 
Small. .. - Ws 0 Rate oe mapa 73 
Entire group... . ry ee 76 
Number of withdrawals, 1941 to 1943..... see 2,209 
Withdrawals in a typical two-year period (estimated 
by the respondents)............... a ee 815 
Percent of increase in turnover (derived from the 
ee er ee 171% 





TABLE 18.—THE CAUSES OF WITHDRAWAL OF 2209 FORMER MEMBERS OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE STAFFS BETWEEN OCTOBER 1, 1941, AND OCTOBER 


1, 1943 





Cause of withdrawal 








Entrance into the armed forces.......... 2.6.66. cece ese eee ees 
On the faculty of another institution (temporarily or permanently) 
Entrance into some other occupation or profession............. 


Percent for colleges of 





On leave to work for the federal government or the armed forces—civilian 


Retirement because of age or disability.............. 


On leave for research, health reasons, etc.............. conte 


Number different sizes 
of cases Percent — — —————_—____- 
reported Large Medium Small 
2 3 4 5 6 
“a4 746 34% 39% 30% 29% 
Safad 390 18 13 18 27 
badidee 220 10 il 9 9 
ne re 219 10 il 10 7 
Pay 194 9 10 








TABLE 19.—FIELDS IN WHICH DIFFI- 
CULTY HAS BEEN ENCOUNTERED 
IN FINDING COMPETENT INSTRUC- 
TORS 





Number of cases Number 

in which it was of 

difficult to find vacancies 
competent now 
instructors existing® 


2 3 


Instructional! field 


Mathematics. 38 

Physics... . 36 

Physical education , 20 

Science: general or more than one 
branch. . , , 

Business or commercial educa- 
tion : 

Chemistry 

Home economics . 

Industrial arts 

English 

Education 

Geography . iano 't 

Social studies: general or more 
than one branch , ‘ 

Supervising teachers for the lab- 
oratory school 

Music 

Engineering 

Others. awe al 

Number of colleges having en- 
countered the problem (not the 
total) . 


- 
o 


sNBROeeenn 
NNO fF Ne 





* Vacancies existing at the time the questionnaire was re- 
turned. 

> Includes: art, library science, languages, agriculture, per- 
sonnel director, dean of instruction, and physician. 

© Includes: library science, languages, personnel director, and 
dean of instruction. 





found to fill them. Note that ninety-two col- 
leges named one or more fields in which con- 
siderable difficulty had been encountered in 
finding competent instructors—citing a total 
of 208 specific cases. Similarly, thirty-five col- 
leges reported existing vacancies, numbering in 
all seventy-six unfilled positions. 


Salary Trends in Teachers Colleges 


Some improvement in salary status is re- 
ported in 80 percent of the 144 colleges which 
supplied information on this point. At first 
glance this might seem a commendable show- 
ing. However, the amounts of the increases re- 
ported (not shown in Table 20) are for the 
most part small in proportion to the increases 
in living costs which have occurred during the 
same period. Moreover, attention may well be 
focused on the fact that in 20 percent of the 
colleges there has been NO increase in salary 
level. From this some readers might infer that 
only a few of the small, financially embarrassed 
colleges have been unable to grant increases, 
but this is mot the case. For the large colleges 


27 percent (instead of 20) report that there 
has been no improvement in salary status since 
October 1941. 

Not all the reports carried definite infoy- 
mation with respect to salary increases. How 
ever, among fifty-six which gave the percent 
of increase in their respective colleges there 
were only four in which the increase exceeded 
20 percent. Forty of the respondents named 
increases ranging from 10 to 20 percent: 
twelve mentioned increases of less than 10 per 
cent. Among twenty-six replies which specified 
the amount of flat-rate increases, the amount 
involved was less than $100 in three cases. 
$100-299 in seventeen cases, and $300 or more 
in only six cases. From these data it is obvious 
that the improvement in staff salaries in the 
teachers colleges since 1941—altho fairly gen- 
eral for such institutions—have been quite 
meager in amount. As Table 20 indicates, these 
increases have been granted most frequently in 
the form of a salary bonus rather than by the 
modification of the basic salary schedule. 


Teaching Loads 


A central feature of any appraisal of per- 
sonnel trends in education obviously must be 
a consideration of trends with respect to teach- 
ing loads. When the reductions in staff and 
the unusual rate of turnover are set against 
the background of declining enrolments but 
vigorous program readjustment, what have 
been the effects in terms of staff responsibility ? 

Among the many partial measures which 
can be used as crude indicators of teaching 
load one of the simplest is a mere count of 
the ratio of students to teachers. Imperfect as 


TABLE 20.—SALARY LEVEL IN 144 
TEACHERS COLLEGES IN 1943 AS 
COMPARED WITH 1941 





Number Percent 
of f 


Salary situation ts) 
colleges colleges 


2 3 








Method used in lifting salaries: 
Bonus granted 
Change in salary schedule 
Change in schedule plus bonus. ... 
Pay for additional weeks of teaching 


Restoration of previous cuts 
Method not specified............. 
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t is, this measure of quantitative relationship 
‘; not without significance. Our questionnaire 
replies were such that this ratio could be de- 
termined for only ninety-seven of the cooper- 
ating colleges for both 1941 and 1943. But, 
using the comparable reports from ninety-seven 
colleges, the median student-teacher ratios for 
colleges of different sizes have been determined 
and are shown in Table 21. On the basis of 
these medians alone one would conclude that 


teaching loads have been lightened during the 


past two years. 

Consistent with that conclusion is the fur- 
ther fact that the typical class size in 133 col- 
lezes which reported on this item was smaller 
in 1943 than in 1941 in 85 percent of the 
cases. Also, the median size of the typical class 
in 1941 was 23.5 as compared with only 17.0 
in 1943. In these comparisons the lower stu- 
dent-teacher ratios and the smaller classes are 
found, as one might expect, in the smaller 
colleges where relatively fewer of the special 
war training programs have been established. 

The reduction in teaching loads suggested 
by the foregoing comparisons may have been, 
in a great'many cases, more apparent than real. 
Tabulation of the number of periods regarded 
as the normal teaching ioad in 1941 and in 
1943 in 141 of the cooperating colleges showed 
some slight decrease in 40 percent of the cases, 
but showed ‘“‘no change” in another 40 percent, 
and an actual increase in the number of periods 
per week in 20 percent of the cases. The me- 
dian number of periods per week constituting 
the normal load in colleges of various sizes in 
1941 and in 1943 was as follows: 

1941 1943 


15.4 15.3 
15.4 15.1 
15.2 14.4 


15.0 


Large 
Medium 
Small 


Entire group 15.3 


In the number of hours of instruction per week, 
therefore, and in the number of preparations 
required for meeting these classes, the typical 
schedule of 1943 seems to afford few advan- 
tages over that of 1941. 

In reply to the question, “Has there been 
any significant change in the out-of-class re 
sponsibilities of faculty members since 1941 ?” 
46 percent of the respondents said “Yes.” And 
with but four exceptions, all the comments in- 
dicated that these out-of-class responsibilities 
have increased. The four exceptions mentioned 
lighter responsibilities in connection either with 
extension classes or students organizations. 
But in contrast with these was a veritable bar- 
rage of new or increased responsibilities includ- 
ing such things as: war related activities ; com- 
mittee assignments; guidance and counseling 
activities; consultation service to (a) public 
schools, and (b) government agencies; com 
munity forums and study centers; faculty re 
search programs; extension courses (increased 
in some schools, if decreased in others) ; public 
relations activities; increased responsibility for 
student supervision; library work; and cur- 
riculum revision, including the planning of an 
unusual number of new courses. 


Recent Personnel Policies Affecting 
Staff Members 


Length of the teaching year—With the es- 
tablishment of special war training programs, 
sometimes operating on an all-year schedule, 
and with the extension of summer-school pro- 
grams in many teachers colleges, some modi- 
fication of the length of the teaching year is 
to be expected. As a matter of fact, the teach- 
ing year has been lengthened in somewhat 
fewer colleges than some might anticipate, per 
haps because a substantial number of teach- 
ers colleges have operated for many years on 
some form of all-year schedule. 


TABLE 21.—_MEDIAN STUDENT-TEACHER RATIO AND MEDIAN SIZE OF THE 
TYPICAL CLASS AS REPORTED BY TEACHERS COLLEGES, 1941 AND 1943 


Median number of students 


Number 
of 
replies 


2 
31 


37 
29 


1941 1943 


Median number of students 
in the typical class 


1941 
3 4 5 6 


Number 
of — 
replies 


per teacher 


1943 


41 
50 
42 


97 


133 








The situation is partially summarized in 
Table 22. No change in the length of the teach- 
ing year has been introduced in 62 percent of 
the schools here represented. The teaching year 
has been lengthened for all faculty members 
in 25 percent of the teachers colleges and for 
part of the staff in 13 percent. 

The most frequent change has been to in- 
crease the teaching year by four weeks; how- 
ever, increases of two, three, five, six, and 
twelve weeks were not uncommon. In one case 
the teaching year was increased by fifteen 
weeks ; in another, by sixteen weeks. The num- 
ber of colleges in which the teaching year has 
been increased is less than the number of col- 
leges in which the special military programs 
have been established. 

In the great majority of cases the college 
staff is given additional pay when asked to 
teach longer than they were expected to do in 
prewar days. In several cases additional pay is 
granted even if the extra teaching period is 
only one or two weeks. In eleven colleges, how- 
ever, the teaching year has been extended with- 
out increasing teachers’ salaries. In most of 
these cases the extra teaching period involves 
less than a month, but in three instances it rep- 
resents five or six extra weeks of teaching serv- 
ice. 

Sabbatical leaves—Not all colleges have reg- 
ularly granted sabbatical leaves; but, whether 
granted or not in normal times, 84 percent 


have made no change since 1941 in their estab- _ 


lished practices with respect to such leaves. As 
to the twenty-three colleges which have 
changed their policies since October 1941, nine 
have liberalized their regulations or begun to 


TABLE 22.—EXTENT TO WHICH 
TEACHERS COLLEGES HAVE 
LENGTHENED THE TEACHING 
YEAR FOR STAFF MEMBERS 











None of the faculty—no change in the 


The entire faculty 
With additional pay 
Without additional pay 


Part of the faculty 
With additional pay 
Without additional pay 





100%, 





grant sabbatical leaves for the first time: ¢¢, 
have discontinued the granting of such leay. 
for the duration; and four are granting sa! 
batical leaves less frequently than in normal 
times. 

Military leaves—Positions are being hel 
for faculty members who are called up unde 
selective service for induction into the nation’. 
armed forces in 97 percent of the college; 
which participated in this study. This prov; 
sion was universal for the colleges classified 
as large and medium. Four small colleges r¢ 
port that they have had no occasion to face 
the issue and consequently that they hav 
adopted no official policy. No instance was re 
ported of outright refusal to hold the position 
of a faculty member called for military dut; 

In most colleges the same policy which pe: 
tains to those drafted for military service ap 
plies also to those who volunteer for one of 
the armed forces. However, this is not alway: 
true. In four colleges the regulation now ‘| 
effect would not apply to women on the staff 
if they should volunteer for one of the women’s 
auxiliaries. Military leave might be granted to 
women volunteers by these institutions, but 
the present policy does not extend to such cases. 
In three colleges any staff member who volun- 
teers for the armed services, whether man 0: 
woman, does so at his own risk without any 
promise that his position will be held for him. 

The regulations with respect to militar) 
leaves of absence are fixed by state law in 43 
percent of the cases included in this study. In 
the remainder, the regulations were established 
merely as institutional policies. The percent of 
large institutions having established their own 
regulations with respect to military leaves was 
considerably higher than the percents for the 
medium-sized and small colleges. 

The same position held at the time of in- 
duction or one of equal rank is guaranteed to 
faculty members on military leave in 89 per- 
cent of the colleges. Only 11 percent simply 
guarantee “a position,” with no specific com- 
mitment as to what one. 

Wide diversity of practice exists with re- 
spect to when the returning staff member must 
lay claim to his position. The regulations with 
respect to this matter as reported by eighty-one 
teachers colleges are shown in Table 23. Very 
probably a majority of the “blank” returns 
really belong in the next category, “No spe- 
cific time indicated.” Unless colleges adopt 2 
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definite policy with respect to this matter and 
see to it that all staff members on leave are 
fully informed as to what that policy is, con- 
siderable misunderstanding and a number of 
dificult problems of personnel adjustmert may 
arise. The most common requirement, by the 
colleges which already have established a fixed 
policy with respect to the time of return, is 
that the staff member on leave must reclaim 
his position within six months after leaving 
the armed services. 


Morale of Faculty Members 


Table 24 summarizes the opinions of 139 
respondents on the question, “What has been 
the effect of the war and wartime adjustments 
on the efficiency and morale of faculty mem- 
bers?” Granting that such opinions are quite 


TABLE 23.—-WHEN STAFF MEMBERS 
MUST RECLAIM THEIR POSITIONS 
AFTER LEAVING THE ARMED SERV- 
ICES 





Percent 
of 
cases 


Number 
of 
cases 


1 2 3 
Blank returns on this item 
No specific time indicated. . . 
A “reasonable time”... ... . 
Beginning of the next school year 
Immediately 
One to two months 
Three months 
Six months. . 
Twelve months. 


no 
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subjective, it is nonetheless interesting to dis- 
cover the trend of opinion among administra- 
tive officials who have both the opportunity 
and the occasion to appraise staff morale. No 
change in morale has been noted by about two- 
fifths of those reporting—altho from these 
reports we have no indication as to whether 
morale was relatively high or relatively low 
when the war period began. Turning then to 
the schools in which morale has changed, a 
significant relationship will be noted between 
the direction of the change and the size of the 
institutions concerned. Generally speaking, 
morale has tended to improve in the larger 
institutions, but the smaller the college the 
more likely one is to find that morale in 1943 
was lower than in 1941. To be sure, the fact 
that lowered morale was reported by only 27 
percent of the respondents from the small 
colleges (and by still lower percents for each 
of the other groups) provides scant cause for 
general alarm. 

Those who commented upon the causes of 
lower faculty morale focused their discussion 
on two factors: (a) enrolment losses, which 
leave the faculty uncertain not only with re- 
spect to their own future but confused as to 
what is happening to the college institution- 
ally; and (b) the breadth of the gap between 
the needs of the schools for teachers and the 
present program of teacher education, which 
gives the staff a feeling almost of futility with 
reference to what the college is able to do to 
meet its responsibility. 


TABLE 24.—TRENDS IN FACULTY MORALE ACCORDING TO 
THE OPINIONS OF 139 RESPONDENTS 





Faculty morale is believed to be 


1 


Unchanged after two years of war. 
Higher than before the war..... 
Lower than before the war.... 


All Corresponding percents for 
respondents colleges in each group 
Number Percent Large Medium Small 

2 3 4 5 6 


59 
60 








V. The Finance and Housing Situation 


Expenditures 


In order to get an overview of the effects 
of two years of war on the financing of teacher 
education, the colleges participating in this 
study were asked to report their actual ex- 
penditures and revenue receipts for the fiscal 
year 1941-42 and to give the best estimate pos- 
sible—on the basis of budget figures and ex- 
penditures and receipts to November 1943— 
of the corresponding expenditures and receipts 
for the fiscal year 1943-44. The comparative 
figures on expenditures, as reported by 130 
institutions, are summarized in Table 25. The 
most significant single item, “educational and 
general” expenditures, shows a slight increase 
in general operating costs as estimated for the 
130 colleges for the year 1943-44. This is 
understandable when it is recalled that, in- 
cluding the special war training programs, en- 
rolments have gone down less than 30 percent 
and teaching staffs less than 10 percent. Nor- 
mal increases in salary according to schedule, 
special salary increases to meet advances in 
cost of living, and the general rise in price 
level for all goods and services are among the 
factors which have kept expenditures up, even 
in spite of enrolment losses. As one respond- 
ent points out, “Comparative expenditure fig- 
ures for 1943 and 1941 per se are not signifi- 


cant inasmuch as retrenchment in personnel has | 


been offset by a precipitous increase in the 
operational costs of the college.” 

The only other item which indicates an in- 
crease for 1943-44 is the expenditure figure 
for “auxiliary enterprises.” In reality this is 
largely a bookkeeping item, since many of these 
enterprises are self-supporting, or nearly so. 


Included here are expenditures on dormitories 
cafeterias, bookstores, and other revenue pr, 
ducing activities. Consequently, a substanti, 
part of this item is, in effect, a revolving fun 
and for that reason the item is entered last jy 
Table 25, where it can be readily included wit} 
or excluded from the remainder of the ex 
penditure items. New projects in connection 
with the war service programs seem to account 
for the increase in this item, so far as can be 
judged from the comments of our respondents 

Substantial reductions in both debt service 
and noneducational expense are indicated jp 
this comparison, but most striking of all is the 
70 percent ‘reduction in capital outlay. 


Revenue 


Turning to the revenue side of the picture 
Table 26 brings into comparison the reports 
from 126 institutions. Columns 4, 5, and 6 
tell an interesting story. The total amount of 
state (and county or municipal) appropriations 
has remained virtually constant; but their rel- 
ative contribution to total revenue is nearly |( 
percent less than formerly; income from stu- 
dent fees, expendable gifts, and miscellaneous 
revenues have sharply declined; federal funds 
for the special military and war service pro- 
grams have increased to the point where they 
represent nearly a fifth of the total revenues. 
From a separate analysis not shown in Table 
26, however, our data show that federal funds 
for the special war service programs account 
for 21 percent of the revenues of the colleges 
which in this study are classified as large, 17 
percent of the revenues of the medium-sized 
colleges, but only 14.8 percent of the revenues 
of the small colleges. 


TABLE 25.—EXPENDITURES OF 130 TEACHERS COLLEGES FOR THE YEAR 
1941-42 AND THE ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES OF THE SAME COLLEGES 


FOR 1943-44 





Percent of 
change 


1943-44 
(estimated) 





Educational and general 

Capital outlay. ....... 

Debt service 

Other noneducational expense 
Subtotal.......... 

Auxiliary enterprises. ... . 


Total expenditures. 





3 4 





$30, 230, 343 
2, 106, 408 
631, 230 
352,020 
33,320, 001 
6, 349, 438 


$32, 871, 803 
635,032 
564, 759 
275,348 

34, 346, 942 
8, 580, 049 





$42,926,991 
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In the process of pooling expenditures and 
revenue figures as has been done in Tables 25 
and 26 the problems of individual colleges tend 
to disappear. Thus, while the summary figures 
present a rather favorable picture of the cur- 
rent financial situation, it should not be in- 
ferred that teachers colleges have been un- 
touched by the abnormal conditions of the past 
two years. Many adjustments have had to be 
made both in the matter of curtailing expendi- 
tures and in finding additional revenues. For 
example, 116 colleges—80 percent of those 
reporting on the item—say that student tuition 
rates have been increased since 1941. Eighteen 
institutions, or 13 percent, have increased lab- 
oratory fees, health fees, student-activity fees, 
or other special student assessments. Con- 
versely, in adjusting expenditures to the cur- 
rent situation major cuts have been made in 
various expenditure items. Those described by 
seventeen of our respondents are presented in 


Table 27. 


Building Use 

One of the acute problems in teachers col 
lege administration at the present time is that 
of economical and effective use of plant facili- 
ties. As a result of the enrolment losses indi- 
cated in Section II of this bulletin many col- 
leges, obviously, would have buildings that 
either are not needed at all for regular pur- 
poses or are operating far below capacity. How 
generally this problem exists is indicated by 
the data in Table 28. For the entire group 
of cooperating colleges 88 percent report that 
their plant facilities are being only partly used 
and enrolments, generally speaking, would 
have to be doubled to bring them back to 
capacity use. For the small colleges, enrol- 
ments would need to be increased nearly three- 
fold. The somewhat more favorable report 
from the larger colleges undoubtedly reflects 
the preference shown to them in establishing 
the special military programs. 


TABLE 26.—REVENUE OBTAINED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES IN 126 TEACHERS 
COLLEGES IN 1941-42 AND.THEIR ESTIMATED REVENUES FOR THE YEAR 


1943-44 





Oe ee re 
Income from auxiliary enterprises and activities. 
Student fees 

Municipal (or county) allotments ? 
Federal funds for special war training programs. . 
Federal funds unrelated to war training programs... . 
Endowment earnings. ... 

Gifts and grants (expendable during the year).. 

All other... > ik ales 


els. ies Wd-wne 


$24,021,329 


$37,517,876 


Percent that items 
Percent were of the total 
of year’s revenue 
change ———————— 
1941-42 1943-44 
5 6 


1943-44 
(estimated) 


662,274 
, 312,359 +15 14. 
, 358,716 L 13 
814, 230 +2 2 
, 321,133 1 
116,640 —71 1 
143, 103 +6 0. 

0 

1 


5,512,952 
5,217,425 
799,749 
727,799 
395,714 
134, 886 
97, 462 
610, 560 


76,172 —22 
388,777 — 36 


, 193,404 +18% 100 





TABLE 27.—MAJOR CUTS 


IN EXPENDITURES REPORTED BY 


SEVENTEEN TEACHERS COLLEGES 





Item of expenditure 





Instructional salaries 


Equipment 
Student activities 


Physical education 

Health service 

Dormitories and lunchroom 
Repairs and renewals. He 


Frequency 
of 


6 


Expenditures , en” 


sO eee ae 0 


1943 reduction 


1041 
3 4 


$912,243 
24,165 
21,437 
42,591 
42,584 
15,000 
2,349 
27,341 
4,154 


$787,249 
19, 160 
8,497 
17,263 
1,040 
5,000 
1,062 
15,056 
2,900 
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Of all the colleges operating below capacity 
there were only fifteen in which an increase in 
enrolment of 25 percent or less would bring 
them up to standard. Thirty-five report that 
they would need increases ranging from 200 
to 499 percent. Six would require increases 
of more than 500 percent. In commenting on 
their respective situations, twenty-four re- 
spondents stated specifically that the entire 
plant was operating below capacity. Several 
said, for example, that the college was now 
serving 20, or 25, or 33 percent of the stu- 
dents for which the plant was intended. Others 
gave the rated capacity of the plant and its 
present enrolment, the extreme example being 
one college intended for 1000 students but 
now serving 167. Nineteen respondents com- 
mented on their unused or partly used dormi- 
tories. Iwo were confronted with the prob- 
able necessity of closing dormitories because 
the overhead expense was too great in com- 
parison with the percent of occupancy. Three 
respondents mentioned entire buildings that 
had been temporarily closed. Five mentioned 
unused classrooms or wings of buildings ; five, 
unused shops; three, unused laboratories ; and 
two, unused gymnasiums. 

As might well be supposed the situation just 
described has led to the conversion of many 
buildings to new or unusual purposes, particu- 
larly in those colleges in which special war 
training programs have been established. In 
fact, 40 percent of the respondents described 
important conversions of buildings or parts of 
buildings that have been carried out since Oc- 
tober 1941. The greater activity of the larger 
colleges is shown by the following percents for 
institutions of different sizes: of the large col- 
leges, 57 percent have converted one or more 


TABLE 28.—EXTENT TO WHICH 148 
TEACHERS COLLEGES ARE OPER- 
ATING BELOW THEIR OPTIMUM 
STUDENT CAPACITY 





Colleges operating below 
optimum capacity 





ameress 


Large ; oti 
Medium....... 
Small. .... 


Entire group. . 





buildings to unusual purposes; of the mediyry 
sized colleges, 38 percent; of the smal! co! 
leges, 27 percent. 

Heading the list as to types of conversion 
was the creation of army barracks, mess hal|< 
and quarters for WAC’s, nurses, and others 
identified with the special war service pr 
grams. A common arrangement has been +, 
take over the dormitories, sometimes refurnish 
ing them with double-deck beds. Then the 
civilian students, in a few cases, are provided 
for by converting some other building on 
campus to a temporary dormitory or, in stil! 
fewer cases, by the rental of off-campus build 
ings. One college met the problem by renting 
a hotel that accommodates nearly 400 students 
In the great majority of cases the civilian stu- 
dents simply have been left to find rooms for 
themselves in private homes in the communit 
—not always an easy problem, when the college 
town has had an influx of people because of 
war industries or a nearby training base. Not 
only have dormitories been used to establish the 
necessary barracks, but from time to time gym- 
nasiums, training schools, the health and phys- 
ical education building, fraternity houses, au- 
ditoriums, classroom buildings, and, in two 
cases, part of the main administration building. 

Other interesting types of conversion to new 
uses include: (a) establishment of a nursery 
school ; (b) creation of a school for exceptional 
children; (c) expansion of the training school 
to take care of an “overflow” from the city 


“schools ; (d) establishment of vocational schools 


of various types to train workers for local war 
industries; (e) use of vacated space in dor- 
mitories as residences for faculty members ; and 
(f) the rental of unused dormitories to local 
war workers; in one case, for example, to 135 
women employed in a war production plant. 


Building Construction Since 1941 


With the entry of the United States into 
war the building programs of the teachers col- 
leges were virtually halted. Some projects, al- 
ready under way, were carried to completion. 
Also, the conversion of buildings to take care 
of the special war training programs made 
necessary a number of rather extensive re- 
modeling operations. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, very few building projects or major alter- 
ations were completed in the two-year period 
1941 to 1943. Only 27 percent of the colleges 
reported any such activitv, as Table 29 shows, 
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and the average amount spent per institution 
making generous allowance for the projects 
not accompanied by specific cost figures) was 
less than $100,000 for the two-year period. 
Only eight of the fifty-nine projects for which 
cost figures were submitted involved outlays of 
more than $100,000. Most of the others, there- 
fore, represent the erection of small buildings, 
the addition of wings, the remodeling of old 
buildings, and so on. 

More specifically, thirteen of the projects 
had to do with the provision of barracks and 
mess halls. Seven pertained to the completion 
or remodeling of science buildings. Four in- 
volved the construction or alteration of gym- 
nasiums or stadiums, Eight projects dealt with 
the completion or remodeling of shops. Three 
were library additions. There was one audi- 
torlum project, one teachers cottage, and one 
administration building. Four heating plants 
were installed, one quick-freeze unit, and two 
extensive installations of fluorescent lighting. 
Three new greenhouses were completed and 
one barn. The remainder of the projects had to 
do with reroofing, classroom remodeling, and 
general repairs. This summary confirms and 
helps te explain the sharp drop in capital out- 
lay for the year 1943-44 to which attention was 
directed in an earlier paragraph. 

At the time the questionnaires were filled 
out, only ten colleges had any kind of building 


operations under way or definitely plenned for 
the year 1943-44. Four of these were large 
colleges; only two were in the small group. 
Included in these current activities were: a 
fine arts building costing $140,000, an armory 
costing $125,000, a physical education building 
costing $40,000, and a bathhouse costing $10,- 
000. The remainder were remodeling opera- 
tions on classroom buildings, dormitories, a 
kitchen, an industrial arts building, and a play- 
ground. 
Postwar Building Plans 


Altho the buildings of the teachers colleges 
are not at present being used to full capacity, 
this does not mean either that they are over- 
built for carrying on their normal programs, 
nor even that they have reached the peak of 
their plant development. Three-fourths of the 
colleges foresee a definite need for additional 
buildings after the war and have developed 
specific plans for the erection of such buildings. 
Here again the highest percent of postwar 
building plans is identified with the largest 
colleges. Table 30 indicates the number and 
general scope of such plans. 

As to the types of buildings being planned, 
dormitories, libraries, physical education build- 
ings, and science buildings head the list. But, 
as Table 31 clearly shows, a wide variety of 
new units has been planned in accordance with 
the several needs of the colleges. 


TABLE 29.—_BUILDING PROJECTS, INCLUDING MAJOR ADDITIONS AND ALTERA- 
TIONS, COMPLETED IN 148 TEACHERS COLLEGES SINCE NOVEMBER 1941 





Institutions completing 
one or more projects of 


Number 


Number for Total cost of 
which the the projects 
expenditure included in 


Number 


projects 





Number 


2 3 
13 
12 
15 


44 
55 
Small, ... 49 


Entire group. . 148 40 


Percent 


listed 


5 6 7 


was given column 6 


$1,187,030 
946,741 
1,090,955 


25 
22 
28 


75 3,224,726 





TABLE 30.—THE POSTWAR BUILDING PLANS OF 148 TEACHERS COLLEGES 





Number 
colleges 


; ~ 


Number having 
of plans for one or 
more buildings 


Number reporting Estimated 
cost of the cost of 
buildings planned these projects 


Percent 


rg 4 6 








44 
55 
49 


148 


$34, 292,500 
16,729,110 
10, 010, 500 


35 
43 
31 


61,032,110 








TABLE 31—TYPES OF BUILDING PROJECTS PLANNED FOR THE 
POSTWAR PERIOD 





Type of building or addition 


Dormitory 

ea ; 
Physical education or health building 
Science building 

Laboratory school. ; 

Industrial arts building 

Auditorium 

Fine arts building. . . 

Student union. . ee 
Administration building 

Heating plant. . ; 

Home economics building 

Dining hall or cafeteria 

Infirmary or hospital 

Classroom building 

Field house 

Dairy barn... 


Total 


Total Number of times Total of 
frequency mentioned with estimated 
of mention cost figuresincluded cost figures 


2 3 4 


41 $ 7,979,950 
34 , 501, 000 
33 353, 000 
20 504, 000 
20 191, 400 
20 015,000 
18 763, 760 
15 , 297, 000 
14 , 841, 000 
15, 500 
909 , 000 
570, 000 
650, 000 
300, 000 
575,000 
425, 000 
60, 000 
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$40, 890, 610 





VI. The Outlook in Teacher Education 


Output of the Teachers Colleges 


In view of the sharp drop in enrolments 
noted in Section II of this bulletin, a corre- 
sponding drop in the number of students leav- 
ing the colleges upon the completion of various 
courses, and in the number prepared for vari- 
ous types of teaching service, would naturally 
be expected. Table 32 indicates the number of 
students recently leaving 112 teachers colleges 
upon the completion of courses of different 
lengths. It also shows the percent of decrease 
which occurred during the year 1942-43 as 
compared with the previous year, and with a 
“typical prewar year”; likewise, the percent of 
decrease in the estimated number completing 
their courses in 1943-44 as compared with the 
corresponding groups for other recent years. 

Perhaps most readers will be chiefly inter- 
ested in the percents shown in column 7—in 
noting that the number of students leaving the 
colleges in 1942-43 was 25 percent fewer than 
in 1941-42 and 36 percent fewer than in a 
typical prewar year. Also it will be observed 
that the estimated number of students com- 
pleting their courses during 1943-44 is 36 per- 
cent lower than the 1942-43 figure, 52 percent 
lower than for 1941-42, and 59 percent lower 
than for a typical prewar year. 

Since many students who complete their 
work during any twelve-month period do so by 


enrolling for a single semester or term—per 
haps only a summer term—there is no necessar\ 
relationship between the enrolment of a given 
institution on a specified date and the number 
of students completing their work during a 
year. In spite of this fact, however, the percent 
of decrease for 1943-44 over 1941-42 as noted 
in the final column of Table 32 is almost iden- 
tical to the percent of loss in civilian enrolment 
between October 1941 and October 1943 as 


-shown in Table 2 in the second section of this 


bulletin—52 percent as compared with 51 per- 
cent. Similarly, the 59 percent decrease noted 
in Table 32 for the year 1943-44 in compari- 
son with a typical prewar year checks almost 
perfectly with the 60 percent enrolment loss 
when enrolments, for October 1943 are com- 
pared with those of a typical prewar year. (See 
explanation’in the text of Section II, page 7.) 

Not all the students leaving a teachers col- 
lege during the year are prepared to enter 
teaching service. Table 32 therefore does not 
accurately represent the number of persons 
ready to enter teaching service among those 
who complete their courses during a year. As 
was shown in Table 6, Section III, a certain 
percent of those who attend teachers colleges 
do so without intending ever to enter the teach- 
ing profession. Also, among those who finish 
their work in a given year there will be 
sizable group who have been teaching already. 
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Some will have taught even during the pre- 
ceding year and completed their courses by 
summer-school attendance. For these reasons 
the data of Table 32 represent an overstate- 
ment of the number of persons coming out 
of the 112 teachers colleges who can be re- 
garded as potential additions to the teaching 
force. 

A somewhat more accurate estimate of the 
recent and current output of “teachers” by the 
colleges cooperating in this study is afforded 
by the data of Table 33. These figures, for 
ninety-four institutions, probably include a 
group already in service as well as those pre- 
paring to teach; but at any rate this should be 
a better indicator of the annual supply of teach- 
ers produced by teachers colleges than Table 
32. To the extent that our data are representa- 
tive, the number of students prepared for teach- 
ing service during 1942-43 was 20 percent 
lower than for the preceding year and 32 per- 
cent lower than in prewar days. The estimated 
number who will be prepared for teaching 
service during 1943-44 is 36 percent lower than 
the corresponding group for 1942-43, 48 per- 
cent lower than for 1941-42, and 56 percent 
lower than for a typical prewar year. 

From analyses of our tabulations which can- 
not be reproduced in this bulletin it appears 
that, for a representative group of teachers col- 
leges, the number of students prepared for 


teaching who leave during a twelve-month 
percent of the fall 
civilian an indi 
vidual college this may be far from accurate ; 
but for teachers colleges generally it seems to 
hold. Altho senior classes, typically, are much 
smaller than those of the earlier years, students 
who complete their work by attendance only 
during the second semester or summer session 
bring the number of those leaving the institu- 
tion who are prepared to teach up to one-fourth 
of the regular annual enrolment. This was 
true at least for the colleges represented in 
this study and for each of the recent years with 
which we were concerned. 

If it is assumed that this ratio is also true 
for teachers colleges and normal schools thru- 
out the country, and if the total enrolment in 
October 1943 was reasonably well estimated 
in Section II of this bulletin, the teachers col- 
leges of the nation will send out only about 
18,000 students in 1943-44 prepared to take 
up service in the nation’s schools. Just what 
part of this number already are full-fledged 
members of the profession, and what portion 
of them will follow other interests instead of 
actually entering the profession, we are unable 
here even to suggest. But if all 18,000 are as- 
sumed to be potential teachers, and if this rep- 
resents half the nation’s annual supply—as 
the teachers college output is estimated to be’ 


period is approximately 25 


enrolment of students. In 


1Peik, Wesley E. “Teacher Education.” Amnals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Vol. 231, 
January 1944. Philadelphia: the Academy, 1944. p. 95. On the basis of data from the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers the author est'mates that teachers colleges supply 51 percent of the nation’s elementary- and secondary-school 


teachers; 
departments, and so on. 


that the remainder are prepared in liberal arts colleges, universities, county normal schools, high-school training 


TABLE 32.—STUDENTS LEAVING 112 TEACHERS COLLEGES IN FOUR RECENT 
YEARS UPON COMPLETION OF COURSES OF VARIOUS LENGTHS 





.. One 





Number of students leaving 112 teachers colleges: 
A typical prewar year 
September 1941 to September 1942 
September 1942 to September 1943 
1943-44 (best estimate) 


Percent of decrease for the year 1942-43 as compared with: 


Percent of decrease for the year 1943-44 (estimated) as compared wi 


1,798 
1,446 


Length of course completed 


Two a Three 
years 


Gradua “A 
types 
ch a. 5 6 7 


Graduate 
course 


Four 
years years 


26, 602 
22,537 
16,960 
10, 840 


972 
588 


25% 


33% 
46 36 


th: 

40 d 35 36 
59 58 6 52 
67 59 
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—those prepared for educational service in 
1943-44 will equal only about half the esti- 
mated teacher shortage for the same year.” 
Without claiming that this analysis is highly 
accurate as to numbers and percents, the trend 
which it reveals and the approximate relation- 
ship between demand and the supply of addi- 
tional teachers surely lie in the direction indi- 
cated. Very probably the discrepancy between 
the number of additional teachers needed and 
the number being prepared is somewhat greater 
—perhaps considerably greater—than these 
rather generous supply estimates would suggest. 


Fields of Greatest Shortage 


The areas of teaching service for which 
qualified applicants are hardest to find differ, 
of course, from region to region and from one 
community to the next. It depends to a con- 
siderable degree on how many additional teach- 
ers of each type are being prepared each year 
in the teachers colleges which serve the region 
or community in question. In spite of such 
variations in demand, we thought it significant 
for the purposes of this study to have-the re- 
spondents list a few of the teaching fields in 
which their own college is least able now to 
meet the demands of its service area. 

Complying with this request 119 respondents 
listed one or more fields in which their respec- 
tive institutions cannot meet the demands of 
the service areas concerned. Presumably each 
respondent listed only the fields of service in 


which the accumulating shortage of teacher. 
is most acute. Table 34 indicates the fields 
so listed by frequency of mention. High-schoo| 
teachers of science, mathematics, physical edu- 
cation, commercial subjects, practical arts, and 
music ; also teachers for elementary schools and 
for rural schools—these are the fields of great- 
est demand. However, many other fields re- 
quiring special preparation are included in the 
list, or, as some of the replies indicated, the 
demand exceeds the supply in “all fields.” 


Gains and Losses Resulting from War- 
time Adjustments 


The “serious permanent losses” named by 
our respondents when asked to appraise the 
total effect of wartime developments in their 
respective institutions stressed two things: (|) 
maladjustments in the student body, and (2) 
impairment of the college faculty. Altho some 
who commented on these losses may have been 
thinking chiefly of their seriousness rather than 
of their permanence, the losses they named 
surely are quite significant. In describing va- 
rious types of maladjustments with respect to 
students the college administrators spoke prin- 
cipally of a “loss of students which may prove 
fatal to the continuance of the school”; “loss 
of men, forcing a coeducational instituticn to 
become a girls college”; “a disproportionate 
loss of students from the upper classes”’ ; ‘‘dam- 
age done to students by the pressures of an 
accelerated program”; and “a drop in student 


* National Education Association, Research Division. The Continuing Crisis in Education. Washington, D. C.: the Asso- 
ciation, 1943. (Mimeo.) p. 5. The estimated shortage of qualified teachers for 1943-44 is 68,000. 


TABLE 33.—-STUDENTS LEAVING NINETY-FOUR TEACHERS COLLEGES IN 
FOUR RECENT YEARS WHO WERE PREPARED FOR DIFFERENT TYPES 


OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 





Type of educational work for which students were prepared 





Teaching in Administrative, All 
special, types 
ools only unclassified ; 








Number of students leaving ninety-four teachers colleges: 


September 1941 to September 1942 
September 1942 to September 1943 
1943-44 (best estimate) 
Percent of decrease for the year 1942-43 as compared with: 


Typical prewar year 


Percent of decrease for the year 1943—44 (estimated) as compared with: 








morale” which is indicated by ‘‘uncertainty and 
in some cases despair.’”’ With reference to the 
faculty, the comments stressed ‘the loss of 
promising, young, vigorous faculty members 
to larger institutions” ; “loss of especially com- 
petent faculty members to the military services 
or to industry”; “inability to find competent 
staff members when vacancies occur”; and “‘a 
feeling of insecurity on the part of the faculty.” 

Some of the losses mentioned less frequently 
than those just cited may be quite important, 
also. Among them were: “sharp curtailment 
in student activities”; “loss of status of the 
college in its service area, because of inability 
to supply competent teachers”; “concentration 
on practical knowledge and skills to the neglect 
of humanistic types of study”; “increased rate 
of plant depreciation” or “permanent injury to 
plant thru conversion to military uses”; and 
“decrease in the drawing power of the teachers 
college” due in part to the “loss in prestige and 
weakening of the comparative drawing power 
of the teaching profession.” 

The most significant permanent gains which 
the respondents attribute to wartime readjust- 
ments lie in the area of curriculum revision and 
program adaptation. Typical of the many com- 
ments which called attention to this influence 
were such observations as these: “the war has 
shaken us from long-established ruts’; “‘it is 


TABLE 34.—FIELDS OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE IN WHICH TEACHERS 
COLLEGES ARE LEAST ABLE TO 
MEET THE DEMAND FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL TEACHERS 





Frequency 


Fields of educational service of mention 





1 


High-school teachers of science , 
High-school teachers of mathematics. 
Elementary-school teachers....... ‘ 
High-school teachers of physical education. . 
High-school teachers of commercial subjects. . 
High-school teachers of industrial arts 
Teachers of music ; 
Teachers for rural schools ; 
High-school teachers of home economics 
Teachers of kindergarten-primary work 
High-school teachers of agriculture. . . 
High-school teachers of English. . . . 
High-school teachers of foreign language 
Principals and administrative officers. 
Teachers of social studies aa ey 
Teachers for exceptional or atypical children 
Teachers of art 
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easier to convince the faculty that changes can 
and should be made in our curriculum”; “the 
faculty has become conscious of the need for 
continuous adjustment of the curriculum” ; 
“there is greater flexibility on the part of the 
faculty in dealing with students and the cur- 
riculum”’; “military programs are influencing 
many regular courses’’; “the war has forced us 
to redefine our goals”; ‘there is a renewed em- 
phasis on substantial courses”; “courses are 
being reexamined and modified toward specific 
purposes”; “there is greater interest in evalu- 
ation”; “a richer and more flexible program 
has been developed” ; and “many excellent new 
courses are being introduced.” 

Closely akin to this area were the comments 
pertaining to improved teaching procedures, 
higher staff morale, and better faculty-student 
relationships. Certain procedures used in the 
war training program are being adopted with 
civilian students. Evaluation 
procedures is going hand in hand with cur- 
riculum revision. And perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, greater attention is being given— 
according to our respondents—to the adapta- 


of classroom 


tion of college teaching to the needs of indi- 
viduals. This implies a more serious attitude 
on the part of staff members and wider sharing 
of the responsibility for student guidance, both 
of which were specifically mentioned as out- 
comes of the wartime program. Several respon- 
dents commented on the fact that the contacts 
of the regular staff with the cadets and special 
instructors in the military program have 
broadened the outlook of the faculty, awakened 
them to new possibilities in their respective 
fields of work, and stimulated a considerable 
amount of in-service educational activity. In 
a few institutions the departure of certain not- 
too-competent staff members to other voca- 
tions is mentioned as a significant permanent 
gain. Several respondents described how war- 
time demands have led to the discovery of un- 
suspected talents and versatility on the part of 
faculty members. 

The accelerated programs developed in some 
of the teachers colleges have proved so satis- 
factory that they are expected to continue in- 
definitely. The special war training programs 
are credited with improvement of plant facil- 
ities and permanent equipment, in some in- 
stances, and with preventing the complete col- 
lapse of certain teachers colleges. 
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A final area of significant gain which is said 
to have i:esulted from the wartime adjustments 
of several institutions is the closer coordination 
of these colleges with the communities in which 
they are situated and more intelligent assump- 
tion by the colleges of their responsibilities 
toward their respective service areas. Faculty 
members, it is said, have learned to work with 
the civic and social agencies of the community, 
with one another, and with those who work in 
the public schools of the area or region. 


Current, Problems in Teacher Education 


Altho the major problems of the teachers 
colleges have been indicated at least by impli- 
cation in earlier sections of this report, it may 
be helpful to summarize them here in terms of 
our respondents’ comments on the question- 
naire item: “List a few of the major current 
problems now confronting your college.” The 
problems thus mentioned, which fall into a rela- 
tively small number of “problem areas,” are 
listed according to frequency of mention. 
Each of these problem areas was named from 
six to more than sixty times. Note that the cur- 
rent major problems in teacher education as 
listed below run closely parallel to the fore- 
going list of serious Josses sustained by the 
teachers colleges. 

Student problems—More frequently named 
than any other problem in teacher education 
was that of “loss of students” or “decrease in 
size of student body.” Closely related—perhaps 
part of the same problem—is the matter of 
“the difficulty of recruiting a sufficient num- 
ber of desirable candidates for teacher train- 
ing.” Other current problems of serious pro- 
portions include “the lowering of student 
morale,” “greater difficulties in student guid- 
ance,” “the housing of civilian students dis- 
placed by military units,” and “extracurric- 
ulum relationships between Navy trainees and 
civilian students.” 

Problems relating to the staff—Next to stu- 
dent problems in frequency of mention were 
those relating to “maintaining the staff which 
will be needed for postwar service,” “keeping 
the staff in spite of a static or shrinking bud- 
get,” “finding qualified instructors for vacan- 
cies that occur,” “finding competent teachers 
who will accept appointments for the dura- 
tion,” “maintaining staff morale,” and “ad- 


justing faculty assignments to the changing de- 
mands made upon the college.” 

Curriculum problems—The third problem 
area, according to frequency of mention, js 
that of curriculum adjustment. This includes 
“adjusting the curriculum to wartime needs,” 
“the revision of numerous courses regular|; 
offered,” “adjusting the curriculum to an ac- 
celerated program,” “readjustments in cur- 
riculum due to the loss of men students,” 
“placement of sufficient emphasis on democ- 
racy and democratic living,” “the coordination 
of instruction in the civilian and military pro- 
grams,” and the problem of “developing a 
suitable postwar curriculum.” 

Financial problems—The acute financial 
problems of the teachers colleges arise because 
of “decreased appropriations,” “losses in stu- 
dent fees,” or “static budget in spite of rapidly 
mounting costs.” These, in turn, lead to such 
things as “inability to make needed salary ad- 
justments,” “lack of funds for necessary equip- 
ment,” or other forms of “forced retrench- 
ments” which sometimes challenge the mere 
“survival of the institution until the postwar 
period arrives.” 

Problems relating to buildings—Inability 
to construct needed buildings, because of short- 
age of materials and labor,” “need for dormi- 
tories,” “need of cafeteria facilities,” “need for 
a special library building,” -and “how to make 
the best use of surplus building space,” indi- 
cate the types of building problems named by 
the respondents. 

Problems of equipment and supplies—Difh- 
culties relating to equipment and supplies seem 
to be identified with: “lack of funds for 
needed equipment and supplies,” “priority regu- 
lations which make it impossible to obtain vital 
laboratory equipment,” “inability to get equip- 
ment repaired,” “scarcity of coal,” and “how 
to make good use of idle shop equipment.” 

Extracurriculum problems—The general 
decrease in college enrolment, the loss of men 
students, the presence of military and civilian 
students on the same campus, extensive changes 
which have been made in class schedules, and 
the decided shift in student interests—all have 
had their influence on the extracurriculum pro- 
gram. ‘““What to retain” and “what new activi- 
ties to introduce” are accompanied by the addi- 
tional problem of “how to adjust the extracur- 
riculum activities to a revised college sched- 
ule.” 
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Other problems—Among the other major 
problems specifically named by our respondents 
were these: 

1. Labor shortage, especially the problem of find- 
ing janitorial, clerical, and maintenance employees. 

2. Meeting the demands of the service area: (a) 
for additional teachers, and (b) for in-service 
training. 

3. Maintenance of student health and prevention 
of excessive student loads. 

4. Faculty time for self-improvement. 


Postwar Plans 

The postwar building plans of teachers col- 
leges, summarized in an earlier section of this 
bulletin (see Table 30, p. 29) represent one 
of the major areas of postwar planning in 
teacher education. Many other types of post- 
war plans have been developed, however, par- 
ticularly (a) the expansion of various depart- 
ments in the colleges, (b) the introduction of 
new courses, (c) the extensive revision of cur- 
riculums and courses, (d) the introduction of 
graduate work, (e) introduction of general 
liberal arts work in addition to teacher edu- 
cation, (f) provisions for the rehabilitation of 
returning soldiers, (g) revision of guidance 
programs, and (h) the inauguration of exten- 
sion service. 


Departments which will be expanded, ac- 
cording to the postwar plans announced by our 


respondents, include, in the order named: in- 
dustrial arts, health and physical education, 
science, home economics, foreign language, 
mathematics, social studies, English, commer- 
cial subjects, and the fine arts. The grad- 
uate divisions of certain colleges and the de 
partments of rural education in a few others 
are scheduled for expansion. 

Among the new areas of work which will be 
introduced into postwar programs are aviation, 
physiotherapy, nursing education, and special 
preparation for work in adult education. 

Altho teachers colleges have been hard hit 
by two years of war, losing heavily in enrol- 
ment and being forced to make many readjust- 
ments with respect to financing, building utili- 
zation, and staff assignment, they have shown 
a commendable degree of adaptability. Their 
present wartime programs are contributing to 
national defense both in the area of teacher 
education, to which they are dedicated, and 
in providing special training to members of 
the armed forces. In spite of far-reaching 
changes in their policies and programs, how- 
ever, the output of the teachers colleges is fall- 
ing far behind the nation’s need for competent 
teachers. Every effort must be continued to 
improve the effectiveness of their current pro- 
grams and to assure the prompt realization of 
their constructive postwar plans. 














Wwe FREEDOM can never be completely attained 
if public education, the agent of a free people, is 
sacrificed in the struggle to win the war. 

Education fan be assured only by the maintenance 
of a continuing supply of carefully selected, adequately 
educated, and adequately paid men and women dele- 
gated to this task. 

An adequate program of teacher education will 
develop leadership in democratic processes; insure an 
understanding of the major problems of social life; 
give knowledge of individual differences and skill in 
technics of counseling and personal adjustment; train 
for leadership at various periods of pupil growth; 
promote an understanding of teaching as a profession 
and an appreciation of its relationships and organiza- 
tions; prepare teachers to assume their socio-civic 
responsibilities; take full account of proposals for 
world reorganization and their probable effects on the 
work of schools. 

The present crisis demands that teacher education 
must, in addition, prepare teachers to perform effec- 
tively those instructional and noninstructional civilian 
war services which they are best suited to perform by 
reason of their unique position in the community.— 
Committee on Teacher Preparation and Certification of the 
National Education Association. 











